









Two problems arose in the early prepara- 
tion of a plan for selecting the contents of 
this issue: (1) What is “English ex- 
' pression” to mean, and (2) is the subject 
to be restricted to the classroom? 

























~ It was agreed that in soliciting articles 
<—| M for this issue of the JuNior-SENIon HIGH 
na ScHoo, CLEARING Housg, the term “ Eng- 
ill lish expression” be used as an inclusive term 
& for all the arts of talking, reading, and writ- 
a ing. Self-expression is an activity to be 
ollec- used before it is learned and learned as it 
ct ual " , . ——— 
x is used, or as some writer has said “ life is 
meme playing a violin solo in public and learning 
™= the instrument as one goes along.” It was 
s af also agreed that the discussion should not 
____J @ be restricted to institutions of learning only, 
ig fy Dut also applied to social and industrial 
fields. 

Contributions were sought on English 
expression as it functions in social and in- 
dustrial life, but lack of time prevented the 

aad committee from making the necessary con- 





re tacts for securing contributions from these 


new fields. It is the impression of the com- 
mittee that some contributions by compe- 
tent persons on the meaning and force of 
English expression outside of institutions 
of learning would prove helpful to teachers 
of English. 

An effort has been made to select con- 
tributions which will deal with the different 
phases of English expression as above in- 
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terpreted. No specific suggestions were 
given to any one when asked to contribute. 
The committee was desirous of obtaining 
the best contributions and in order to do 
this felt that no contributor should be re- 
stricted by any assignment. By this plan 
we think each article represents the best 
thought in the specific field of each con- 
tributor. 

Attempts to systematize English in the 
schools have probably led to the present 
emphasis placed upon creative expression 
with the assumption that creative expression 
is necessarily hostile to technique. Several 
articles in this issue point out weaknesses 
on the part of pupils, not only in secondary 
schools but in colleges, in the use of an 
intelligent technique in English expression. 
In so doing, contributors do not advocate 
a procedure by which self-expression is 
sacrificed for a technique, but suggest 
means by which technique may not only 
function in creative work but illuminate all 
English expression. 

The readers of this issue will be inter- 
ested to find that an old classic does not 
necessarily have to be subjected to a dour 
thoroughness and an inscrutable abstrac- 
tion, but may be kept in touch at every 
point with real life. 

Responses from teachers of English in 
all sections of our country, supplemented 
by certain articles in this issue, seem to in- 
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dicate a radical change in the teaching of 
poetry—a change from the analytic to the 
synthetic method. Instead of an intensive 
study of the mechanism of poetry, they 
feel there are some other things to do with 
it: Children may compose a poem, read it, 
read special parts of it, reread it, memor- 
ize it, read it from memory, put it into a 
collection they like best, print it in the 
school paper, etc. Certain articles show 
clearly that poetry is to be appreciated and 
no longer to be studied and analyzed. 

The subject covers such a wide field that 
no attempt was made to secure discussions 
of all phases of the subject in a single issue 
of the magazine. 

L. W. R. 


LANGUAGE AND LIFE 


In the school’s efforts to promote lan- 
guage skills, the curriculum is too often 
confused either with more or less scientifi- 
cally derived objectives or with a syllabus 
or outline. In some cases, lists of words 
which pupils are to learn to spell, grammar 
which they are to master, common errors 
of usage or pronunciation which they are 
to avoid or overcome, and such like imme- 
diate technical objectives are set forth and 
called a “curriculum in language.” In 
other cases, a syllabus of motivated exer- 
cises is drawn up and labeled a “ language 
course of study.” 

It is not questioned by the writer that 
both objectives and suggested exercises be- 
long in the course of study. The objec- 
tion to current practice that he would raise 
is one of fundamental concept. Both the 
syllabus and the objectives imply that lan- 
guage arts are a subject taught by a teacher 
in class periods. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth, for the language arts are 
the organizing and transportation systems 
wherewith the civilized world conducts its 
work and its play. 

Much of present education fails, as 
Dewey pointed out a third of a century 


























ago, because: “It conceives the school as 
a place where certain information is to be 
given, where certain lessons are to be 
learned, or where certain habits are to be 
formed. The value of these is conceived as 
lying largely in the remote future ; the child 
does these things for the sake of something 
else he is to do; they are mere preparations, 
As a result they do not become a part of 
the life experience of the child and so are 
not truly educative. 

“TI believe that the teacher’s place and 
work in the school is to be interpreted from 
this same basis. The teacher is not in the 
school to impose certain ideas or to form 
certain habits in the child, but ts there asa 
member of the community to select the in 
fluences which shall affect the child and to 
assist him in properly responding to these 
influences.” 

It is just because language is the medium 
of family and neighborhood and club and 
vocational life, of politics and economics 
and culture, and of hate and prejudice and 
propaganda and love and tolerance and 
skepticism, that the school which reflects 
the world finds language to be its ow 
major concern. In the life of the schod 
adequate uses of language arts are esser 
tial to assemblies, debates, parliamentary 
procedures, dramatics, journalism, recite 
tions, conversations, club meetings, home 
room conferences, interviews, criticism, & 
couragement, reports, and inquiries. The 
are necessary for making plans and ext 





cuting them, for persuading others of ther 
validity or for dissuading those committe! 
to another plan. 


There is, to be sure, much to life, & ards w’ 


within the school and outside of it, 
uses other media than oral and write 
language. There are postures, gestures, 
facial expressions; there are the primiti 
contacts of play and fighting; there 
melody, rhythm, color, and harmony; 





t John Dewey, My Pedagogic Creed (E. L. Kellogg 
Company, 1897), pp. 8-9. 





there are technical skills and imitation, ele- 
mentary number concepts and sensory re- 
sponses, and love and anger. But the 
moment one reflects upon any such aspect 
of life, he finds himself thinking by means 
rething of verbal symbols. 

The language arts belong then to all 
phases of school life. If particular teach- 
ers are given special responsibilities for 
their promotion and improvement, they 
must lay hold of school life. The teacher 
isa member of a community of youths and 
adults who are busy with life. There are 
dramatics and assemblies to try out for 
and prepare; newspapers and yearbooks to 
which we hope to contribute and help pub- 
lish; there are new rules proposed by the 
student council which we resent or approve 
or think should be modified. 

Language-arts classes are not by any 
means limited to such direct reénforcement 
of general school and community activities. 
Its own practices—competitions, readings, 
listening, criticisms, applications for posi- 
tions, dramatizations, and discussions—may 
generally have no immediate objectives be- 
yond the success of the class projects. 
Even in such cases, however, it is evident 
that the English-expression classes are re- 
a producing the very situations which char- 
acterize the socialized individual’s experi- 
ences in his school life, his home and neigh- 
borhood life, and, to a degree, his !eisure- 
- TH) time life. 
| In the needs for clear thinking, for con- 
vincing expressions of beliefs and feelings, 
and for tactful and sagacious argument and 
| pleadings are found the motives and stand- 
fe, ™ ards which control the students’ efforts to 
mi improve in the language arts. If their 
~ enunciation is not clear, their choice of 
MyPhrases lacking in variety, their voices 
harsh, their sentences confused, and their 
spelling and handwriting inadequate, it will 
scarcely be necessary to impose corrective 
tasks upon them. If they are given reason- 
able encouragement and assured, by means 
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of graded exercises, of continued success 
for their earnest efforts, they will work 
whole-heartedly to master the skills and 
knowledges which will pay such huge divi- 
dends. For their improvements will bear 
fruit not only in their English class pro- 
jects but equally in their history, science, 
and mathematics classwork, in their club 
and homeroom and assembly and student- 
council participations, and in their secon- 
dary-school, Scout, and employment activi- 
ties. 

English expression as a school problem 
needs re-orientation. In spite of the earnest 
efforts of intelligent teachers, clear state- 
ments by leaders in the field, and a multi- 
tude of meticulous and extended investiga- 
tions, results have been disappointing. In 
no other aspect of the secondary-school 
curriculum has the failure of youths to show 
improvement or even to remember what 
they have been supposed to master been so 
pitilessly exposed. 

Recent investigations in achievements in 
written English—cited by Leonard in his 


editorial in the June 1929 Journal of Edu- - 


cational Research—indicate that pupils’ out- 
of-school English usages are not affected 
by high-school instruction and that the best 
seventh-grade pupils use quite as good Eng- 
lish as the best twelfth-grade pupils! 

In no other aspect of the secondary-school 
curriculum are the failures of the pupil to 
transfer learnings from class to class so 
glaringly evident. And in no other aspect 
of the secondary-school curriculum are the 
opportunities for codperation so significant 
and promising. 

Not by the demand that teachers of other 
subjects should stultify their own peculiar 
subject activities to insist on meticulous 
language accuracies can the control of this 
great instrument of intelligent intercourse 
be improved. Rather must we endeavor to 
accomplish functional control by making of 
the English-expression periods vital labora- 
tory experiences in which the situations 
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typical of social life—in-school and out-of- 
school life—are reproduced, and in which 
youths are helped to become as adequate 
as their native talents make possible. 


Orat USAGES AND THE SOCIALIZATION OF 
MOTIVE 


There are reasons enough why the schools 
should encourage and assist young people 
to pronounce English words acceptably and 
to develop pleasing speaking voices. So 
long as the majority of our clergy and 
statesmen and radio announcers and public 
speakers and actors and business executives 
and club presidents and cultured conversa- 
tionalists are drawn from social groups 
among whom accepted pronunciations and 
vocal control are habitual, so long will the 
fashion and the standards of accurate pro- 
nunciation and pleasing tone and pitch be 
stabilized and potent. 

As such, they become the most obvious, 
though unostentatious, badges of culture 
and breeding. Whoever admires the holder 
of an honored position may be stimulated 
to emulate him. The urge for membership 
among the socially élite may be counted 
upon to motivate the adolescent's efforts to 
improve his speech. 

Reénforcing the desire for social accep- 
tance is the vocational-economic motive. 
Large school systems are imposing oral ex- 
aminations on all candidates for teaching 
certificates, on the basis of which many are 
rejected because of defects of speech. In 
smaller school systems, the same outcomes 
follow many interviews between candidates 
and employing officers. And, to a less ex- 
tent, perhaps, the same condition exists in 
commercial and professional offices, and 
even in clubs which pretend to restrict their 
membership and employment to those of 
accepted behaviors. 

It is, therefore, absurd to seek out ut- 
terly imaginary and unsubstantial motives. 
“No person can be patriotic who misuses 
his mother tongue” an English professor 
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told a high-school audience recently. “| 
would not trust a man [in high political 
position] who pronounced reidiou as rae. 
diow,” an English teacher informed the 
writer in 1928. If Edward Albert Chris. 
tian George Andrew Patrick David refers 
to his brother as the Du:k of York and calls 
the famous theater district “Baskli Square,” 
as Dr. Vizetelly says that he does, then 
what will the “ King’s English” be on the 
demise of George V? 

Not only Alfred E. Smith but many 
others of the outstanding and thoroughly 
trusted men of our generation are guilty 
of barbaric pronunciations. Even Abraham 
Lincoln, master of English, used the cor- 
ruption “haint” on the very eve of his 
departure for Washington for his inaugura- 
tion, according to Carl Sandburg. But such 
men have arrived at their eminent positions 
through other qualities. Because of these 
attributes, their colloquialisms are over- 
looked by most people. 


Only the cheapest demagogue would stul- 
tify himself by adopting nonstandard pro- 
nunciations or harsh throaty voice in order 
to tickle the crowd. All sincere speakers 
would strive, next to planning the content 
of their talk, to pronounce correctly the 
words used and to use their voices 1s ac 
ceptably as possible. 

It comes to this. Social demand for and 
acceptance of standard pronunciation and 
pleasing voice are potent. The adolescent 
is led to be alert for accuracy and voice 
control by being introduced into situations 
where careful pronunciation and pleasing 
voice bring social approval from those 
whose approvals count, and where conti 
ued careless pronunciations and crude harsh 
or nasal voices assure the scorn of those 
whose scorn counts. 


Socializing the educative process in cor 
nection with English usage, even more than 
in other aspects of the curriculum, is the & 
sential step. Teachers’ marks, promotions, 
























medals, or other symbols of extrinsic moti- 
vation are futile. They are unreal and 
superimposed. They are vicious in that 
they take the attention of pupils and teach- 
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ers away from the real motives which are 


so potent in a world wherein social- inter- 
course constitutes most of satisfying life. 
P. W. L. C. 


MEANS OF STIMULATING VERSE MAKING IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
NELLIE B. SERGENT 


Epitor’s Note: Miss Sergent, as faculty adviser of the Poets’ Club, has to 
her credit those two notable Anthologies of Student Verse published by the 


Evander Childs High School, New York City, in 1927 and 1928. 


I should like to begin this article by 
commenting on some current misconcep- 
tions, as they seem to me to be, in regard 
to what is called “creative teaching” in 
schools. We hear the expression, “ creating 
an atmosphere” for such work, as though 
some special environment were necessary 
for the growth of poets, something quite 
different from the dust-and-chalk-laden air 
of the ordinary schoolroom. Other mis- 
leading words are “gifted children” and 
“gifted teachers.” These esoteric expres- 
sions tend to deter average teachers of aver- 
age children in average schools from at- 
tempting creative work. The “ atmosphere ” 
is not something got up beforehand; it 
begins when the work begins and grows as 
the work grows. I know from experience 
that neither the teachers nor the pupils need 
to be especially “called of God.” They 
learn to teach and to write by teaching and 
by writing and become “ gifted” by prac- 
tice. The reality is described by Dr. Joseph 
Taylor in an article in a recent issue of the 
Herald Tribune. He says “ The children 
of the public schools become creative as 
soon as we ‘take the lid off’ and give 
them freedom of expression under proper 
stimulus and guidance.” 

Even the title of this article is tuo “ high 
sounding.” There are no inevitable “ means 
of stimulating” this kind of work except 
to begin and learn to do it by doing it. 
Every teacher will have her own method, 
which will change with experience and dif- 


H. M. 


fer with different groups of pupils; and 
perhaps her finest poet will spring full- 
armed from the head of Zeus, quite un- 
stimulated by her. In this article I shall 
try to describe some methods of my own 
that have been more or less successful in 
producing interesting results; that is, if the 
results were produced by the methods. One 
prefers, in time, to call one’s self a collector 
of poets rather than a teacher of creative 
writing. 

But the fact remains—and this is the 
teacher’s opportunity—that there are, in 
every school, boys and girls with the possi- 
bilities of artistic experience who would 
never realize those possibilities if some 
teacher did not arouse their interest in self- 
expression and then, by encouragement and 
a little necessary instruction, help them to 
develop what is in them. The practice of 
having original poems written in connection 
with the study of poetry was followed by 
some teachers long before the creative 
teaching movement was heard of. These 
poems helped to furnish pabulum for the 
school magazine, but nobody became ex- 
cited over them. They really weren't very 
good because not enough time was given 
to the writing of poems to develop latent 
abilities. The emphasis of the new edu- 
cational doctrine on the importance of cre- 
ative activity has given to educators the 
assurance that such work is worth the 
necessary expenditure of time and effort. 
This assurance, interest in the work, and 
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the initiative to begin are the only essential 
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“gifts” of the teacher. The requisite 
knowledge may be acquired by the way, 
from reading and from experience. 

One practical starting point is the Eng- 
lish class when a volume of poetry is being 
studied. It is important that the pupils 
be set straight as to what poetry is. A 
brief story of its origin may be illuminat- 
ing; that poetry was made before reading 
and writing were known—vivid, thrilling 
stories of real happenings recited by the 
poet for the entertainment of other people, 
as we go to the theater or the movies for 
our entertainment. Poetry may not be in 
the form of poems at all; it is really ex- 
perience, very exciting experience that may 
be expressed in music or pictures or poems 
or never expressed. Everybody has such 
experiences—the things that make us say, 
“Oh, isn’t that beautiful!” or “Oh, isn’t 
that interesting!” The essential thing, 
then, is excitement or what we call emo- 
tion. We may express this excitement in 
prose or in verse, and it will be poetry 
in either case. If other people catch our 
excitement and feel the emotion we have 
felt, it is a good poem. The reason that 
most poetry is written in verse is that the 
rhymes and rhythms of verse give the 
poetic feeling a beauty of form and sound 
that makes it more attractive than prose or 
free verse; “ more memorable,” as a mod- 
ern critic expresses it. Poetry is as natural 
as singing, and most people can write poems 
if they put their minds to it. We begin 
by having a good time in our minds with 
the everyday things we see and hear and 
touch and taste and smell. Rupert Brooke’s 
The Great Lover illustrates how a poet 
feels towards the things around him. Per- 
haps the class will make lists of the things 
they love. These lists may afterwards 
grow into poems. 

In connection with the study of any book 
of verse, I teach a few facts of prosody. 
The pupils learn to recognize the common 
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figures of speech and to appreciate their 
poetic value. They will suggest similes and 
metaphors of everyday speech or slang that } the 
they use and like. They may have ap, § Jet 
exercise in making little poems consisting } tif 
of one beautiful metaphor, or in writing col 
Homeric similes, if they happen at the time | del 
to be studying Homer or Arnold. They § wa 
learn the names of the metrical feet and ] le 
lines and have a good deal of practice ip | am 
scanning lines to determine the meter. A | the 
collection of lines from poems familiar to | me 
them may be used for this purpose. This J W" 
develops a kind of “ear” for meter which § Sa! 
will prove useful later. They notice the § 52” 
metrical patterns of the poems they study § Biti 
and also how sound effects are produced. § “Fo 
Having learned to name and appreciate all 
these qualities of poetry, the artistically 
sensitive ones will, consciously and uncon- 
sciously, transfer the knowledge to their | °" 





































own writing of poems. Moreover, they] . , 
have a language to talk with, in criticizing at 
their own and each other’s work. _ 

Some time beforehand the teacher wil " 
announce that soon the class may write = 


poems. Or, better than that, some pupil 
may ask for the privilege. If all the class 
can be made to want to try, the “atmos § You 
: ae oe You 
phere for creative writing” is perfect. The Why 
assignment—now you write a poem!/§ Whe 
should be made a week in advance. Th 
next day poems will begin to come in. Af A s 
part of each period may be devoted to read § mic 
ing and criticizing these and some better 
ones written by other high-school students 
I find that pupils enjoy amateur verse, when 
it is good, more than the standard work of 
their textbooks; and certainly they af 
more stimulated by it in their own writing. 
A growing collection of poems written 
high-school students should be a part of th 
teacher’s equipment. 

I have never assigned subjects for poems This 
but I try to teach them how to get ther} wind 
own subjects. Each one must take some§ One, 
thing from his own experience that seems not f 












































to him especially interesting or significant 
or amusing. Beauty is not prettiness to 
the poet. An Irish grandmother or a 
Jewish grandfather may be made very beau- 
tiful and touching, as two poems of my 
collection will prove. And one of the most 
delightful poems I have is about a Monday 
washing. High-school students see as 
clearly and feel as deeply as do grown-ups ; 
and they have as keen a delight in words, 
the medium of poetry—as witness Senti- 
mental Tommy. So why shouldn't they 
write poems? “ Trust your own emotions,” 
said Emerson. Sir Philip Sidney put the 
same thought into different words: 
Biting my truant pen, beating myself for spite; 
“Fool,” said my Muse to me, “look in thy heart and 
write.” 
Letting them find their own subjects and 
treat them in their own way makes for 
greater individuality in their writing. 

And what do high-school youngsters find 
in their heads and hearts? Very interesting 
matters, indeed. Here is a little poem sent 
to me from Cranford, New Jersey, the first 
attempt of a first-year boy. It is a good 
illustration of the effect of personification. 


A GOLF BALL 
You dirty little dimpled ball, 
You know the traps, you know them all. 
Why don't you stay upon the green, 
Where you and I could both keep clean? 

—Wituiam Ancus 

A second-year girl wrote this very rhyth- 
mical bit of free verse as her first poem. 


REMEMBRANCE 

I try to forget you 

But I cannot; 

You are forever woven 

Into my dreams— 

A fragrant mystery, 

An everlasting delight, 

A poignant reminder 

Of things that used to be. 

—ApELE LEENSTUL 

This third-year girl was in love with the 
wind. She wrote many poems after this 
one, but never one in which the wind did 
not figure. 
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PLAYMATES 

I love the wind. 

My hair flies back, 

My thoughts away. 

I blow along, 

Lost in delight 

Of new-found play. 

—Ruvuta Doxson 
Some of our best poems have been the 

maiden attempts of seniors. The first one 
below is by a boy whose dreams were all 
of travel, as his prose writing also revealed. 
The second is by a naturalist with a good 
sense of humor. 


LONGING 
How hard it is to watch the ships 
Go out to sea, 
While far, adventurous ocean trips 
Are kept from me. 


Some day these barriers will lose 
Their power to stay; 
On distant travels I shall choose 
To sail away. 
—ALFReD Faust 
HIS FIRST AFFAIR 
His rifle rusts behind the door, 
And rod and reel are used no more; 
Pets lie unnoticed at his feet, 
For he is lost in day-dreams sweet. 
It seems that twilight, starlit night, 
Sunset, a rainbow, and moonlight, 
And every other scene or place, 
Are merely backgrounds for her face. 
In the deep blue of cloudless skies 
He always sees her lovely eyes, 
And mellow wind-tossed leaves compare 
With the soft golden of her hair. 
He thinks her power to inspire 
Has raised him from the lowly mire, 
And that the stars up in the sky 
Are close at hand when she’s near-by. 
—Witiiam GREENE 
These are some of the high spots of sev- 
eral years’ experience. The results of the 
first assignment may be thirty or forty of 
the world’s worst poems. The teacher will 
need faith, hope, charity, and a sense of 
humor, to survive them. And yet this is 
valuable material for the study of poetry. 
Now the facts of poetic technique pre- 
viously learned will come to life and become 
matters of real interest and importance. 
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Imperfect rhymes, faulty rhythms, incon- 
gruous images, unpoetic diction, clichés, 
sentimentality, senselessness—all may be 
illustrated from this sheaf of bad poems. 
Nothing, I think, can contribute more to 
an intelligent appreciation of poetry than 
the attempt to write it, with this negative 
lesson in what ought not to be done Most 
of us of the older generation know this to be 
true from our college experience in ham- 
mering out a sonnet; then and only then 
did we appreciate Shakespeare and Keats. 

The second time around—and there 
should always be a second time—the results 
will be much better. Several poems good 
enough to print in the school paper—and 
some youngsters have been started on poetic 
careers. Now the class will proceed to 
other phases of the term’s work, but with 
the understanding that poems will always 
be welcomed by the teacher. A few will 
keep on and will eventually qualify for the 
Poets’ Club. Notebooks of old poems will 
sometimes be confided to the teacher, which 
will indicate a genuine interest that inay be 
worth encouraging. 

The value of all this may reasonably be 
questioned. A good deal of time has been 
spent in proportion to the tangible results 
obtained. I myself am reassured by the 
knowledge that most of our finest school 
poets trace their interest in writing to some 
such assignment as the one here described. 
Perhaps they achieved nothing worth while 
at the time, but seed was sown that later 
bore fruit. And the poor poems are not a 
total loss. A youngster will get a “ big 
kick” out of writing a bad poem, and will 
have a more friendly feeling towards poetry 
ever after. I believe, however, that the 
experiment should not be attempted in “C” 
classes of the lower terms. 

The best possible means of stimulating 
verse writing is the Poets’ Club. Here are 
collected all the pupils who have displayed 
real interest and some ability. They meet 
once a week, read their poems aloud to the 


group, and criticize each other’s work. The 
teacher should leave much of the criticism 
to the pupils, for this practice will mak 
them critical of their own writing. She 
may add what has been left unsaid whe, 
the other critics have finished. She will 
also guide them in their reading of other 
poetry and may have a small circulating 
library to hand around among the members, 
This should include Auslander’s Winged 
Horse, Mearns’s Creative Youth, Lamborn’s 
Rudiments of Criticism, anthologies of 
standard verse, anthologies of high-school 
verse, and—most important—volumes of 
the older poets. Writing, reading and 
criticism help each other, and all make for 
greater appreciation. 

But the teacher’s chief contribution, and 
the one for which she is indispensable, is in 
the developing of high standards. One of 
the first things for amateur poets to lear 
is that rhymes and rhythms, however per- 
fect, do not make a poem. Unless it has 
real emotion and some originality of thought 
or expression, what he has written will be 
rhymed description or rhymed moralizing 
or rhymed sentimentality, but not poetry. 
A good deal of the verse in school mage 
zines and anthologies is uninteresting be 
cause of failure to understand this dis 
tinction. 

Another fundamental principle, especially 
applicable to nature poetry, is expressed by 
Wordsworth’s famous dictum, “ Write wit 
your eye on the object.” You must be cor 
crete and accurate if your poem is to k 
vivid and convincing. The scientific imac 
curacy of Moonrise spoiled it for the nat 
uralists of the Poets’ Club, in spite of th 
personifications and lovely sound effects. 


MOONRISE 


Night steals on silver-slippered feet 
Across the quiet bay; 
She leaves a slender, shining path 
To show the moon the way— 
The wee new moon whose baby beams 
Might wander off to play. 

—Lypia Bruckmas 
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But this Song Sparrow rings true for 
every one who knows that bird: 


THE SONG SPARROW 


You linger not for fairy spring 

To tint bleak fields in your domain, 

But from the tallest shrub you sing 

Through dreary days of drizzling rain. 
—Witiiam GREENE 


And here is a convincing cat: 


SENSUOUSNESS 


Does that great white cat stretched under the trees 
With his paws tucked under in well-fed ease, 
Note the bursting buds and the song begun— 
Or only the warmth of the mid-day sun? 
—Jean K. Jonnston 


When the poem “has something in it” 
but still isn’t very good, it may often be 
greatly improved by changes suggested by 
the teacher or by the other members of the 
Club. The young writer is at first inclined 
to feel that his poem “came to him just 
that way ” and therefore is sacrosanct. He 
may be cured, very gently, of this fetishism 
by being told how much the great poets 
worked over and revised their writings— 
and by seeing his own poem improve be- 
fore his very eyes. Technical faults may 
be pointed out, which the poet will him- 
self correct. More often the poem may be 
greatly improved by cutting out unneces- 
sary words, lines, or whole stanzas. The 
importance of conciseness and economy of 
expression cannot be overemphasized. 
Moreover, the best line or the best stanza 
must come at the end. The second stanza 
of Poetry was scrapped because it was an 
anticlimax. It was superfluous, anyway, 
as the whole poem was in the lovely first 
stanza. 


POETRY 
Poetry, O Poetry, 
Traitor that you are, 
You take away the heart of me 
And hang it on a star. 


Poetry, O Poetry, 
Do you think it fair? 
But I shan’t be so angry 
If you'll handle it with care. 


The beauty of this little poem lies in the 
depth of feeling which it expresses and 
also in the sound effects—the long o’s, long 
a’s, and the t’s carried from line to line 
through the four lines. Such effects, fre- 
quent in these youngsters’ writings, come 
from a kind of instinct, intuition, inspira- 
tion, or whatever it is, that transcends all 
teaching. 

The Memory of It originally had two 
other stanzas, not very poetic and full of 
I’s and you’s. The whole poem is in the 
first stanza, with none of the too personal 
effect of the later ones. 


THE MEMORY OF IT 
There was a moon that night— 
A golden scimitar 
Slashing the blue 
Of somber skies— 

There were stars above 

Like diamond-dust, 

Like the twinkling of 

A billion eyes— 

There were breezes, soft 

As an elfin's kiss, 

As the touch of a bit 

Of floating down; 

There were fairy lights, 

And glow-worm lights, 

And the far-off lights 

Of the distant town. . . 
—Lego Isaacs 


This poem has the quality of suggestive- 
ness that is essential to love poems. The 
poet must be careful not to detail his own 
“symptoms” and nothing more; he must 
express his emotion in such a way that the 
reader will think of his own experiences 
rather than those of the writer. It is 
usually well to avoid personal pronouns, 
though a poem may rise to a universal level 
in spite of them, as this one does: 


GIFT 

You gave a gift to me, 

Carnations red as red can be; 

My heart has said a word 

That would make my lips absurd. 

—S. M. Lacxorr 
All “principles of criticism” are sug- 

gestive rather than arbitrary. The ultimate 
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test of a poem is—does it do something to 
the reader? Does it make him burst into a 
laugh, or shed a surreptitious tear, or recall 
some old experience, or sigh and murmur, 
“ How true!” or smile and ejaculate, “ Isn’t 
it cute!” Does it give him a new insight 
into the beauty of the world or the meaning 
of life? “ Poetry makes this much loved 
earth more lovely,” said Sir Philip Sidney 
—and we sometimes add, “and this much 
loved city more interesting.”” This meets 
Sidney’s requirement : 
DUSK ON THE ROOF 


I journeyed to the roof one twilight deep, 

To watch the weary world go hustling by; 

There, through the noise, a silence seemed to creep. 
Its calm and balm gold-threaded with a sigh. 


A few faint lights shone dimly through the haze, 
I saw the last swift swallow southward fly— 
The trees and houses faded to a maze, 

And trails and veils of smoke rose up the sky. 


I stood and gazed until the evening star 
Came stepping timidly into the night, 
And thought I heard its music from afar, 
That sings and rings through firmaments of light. 
—Mary A. Barry 
The alliterations, the succession of s’s with 
their “hushing” effect, and the internal 
rhyme in the last line of each stanza give 
this poem a unique beauty. When I asked 
the author how she happened to write it, 
she replied, “I really went up to bring 
the clothes down from the roof, and Mother 
thought I was gone an awfully long time.” 
This poetizing of actual experiences, with 
the technical skill acquired by practice, 
makes their writing real poetry. 

The next pupil writes realistic poems of 
the city, usually in free verse. The econ- 
omy with which they are done and the 
vividness and variety of the sense im- 
pressions make the peculiar beauty of these 
poems. 

CITY MORN 


I dash out into the clear roseate dawn 
And breathlessly board a trolley. 


The sun comes up and slants gold beams 
Into wide bright eyes. 
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Chatter carries a high, infectious note 
A whistle trills. 
There is a new pulse in the city 
At dawn. 
—IsaBEL MALaxkorr 


HOME-COMINGS 
Dad 
A jingle of keys. 
The flash of his cheery smile. 
A quick, crispy kiss. 
Mother 
The trill of a bell. 
Tantalizing warm scents 
Amid black velvet. 


Tomboy 

A thump on the door. 

Impatient tapping of feet 

And a gruff “hullo.” 

—IsaBEL MALaxorr 
An interesting phase of the work that 

gives it breadth and variety is the attempt- 
ing of special poetic forms. The triolet is 
particularly popular with my poets. Here 
is one that sparkles with I's. 


RIVULET 
A sparkling little rivulet 
Goes dancing on its way, 
A laughing human child, and yet 
A sparkling little rivulet 
That charms away our futile fret 
And makes our hearts beat light 
and gay; 
A sparkling little rivulet 
Goes dancing on its way. 
—Mary TANEN#AUS 


The other French forms are difficult and 
are rarely tried, but we have had one lovely 
villanelle : 
APRIL VILLANELLE 
(For Audrey on Her Birthday) 
When the world is turning green, 


And the robin's on the way, 
Joy it is to be sixteen. 


Gardens have a tender sheen, 
With the tulip bells a-sway, 
When the world is turning green. 


Willows toward the water lean, 
Emerald mist on branches gray— 
Joy it is to be sixteen. 
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Loveliness has not been seen 

That can make a heart so gay 

When the world is turning green. 

Life is like a pageant screen, 

Pan a-piping all the day— 

Joy it is to be sixteen. 

Stores of blithesome memories glean 

To the tune of roundelay. 

When the world is turning green, 

Joy it is to be sixteen. 

—Mary A. Barry 
Sonnets are difficult, too, and require 

concentration and perseverance. This one, 
written several terms ago, has suggested or 
inspired a number of others since its time: 


SONNET 
“To My “Dark Lady” 

You are the essence of all lovely things: 
A verdant glade where little children play, 
The “‘Liebeslied,’’ heard softly far away, 

A crooning cello's dreamy murmurings, 
The blue-gray pearliness December brings, 
The turquoise of an April break-of-day, 
A midnight dance along the Milky Way, 
And unborn violets of future Springs. 


All loveliness is loveliest in you. 
But need I ponder on a measured rhyme? 
(My sonnet is such mere futility!) 
I could the while scan verses far more true— 
One hour with you, my Sonnet of all time, 
Whose gentleness alone is poetry. 

—Heten WALL 


These are some suggestions that may help 
the teacher and the pupils to develop high 
standards of excellence. Nothing should 
be accepted as “ good, for a high-school stu- 
dent,” unless it is good in itself as a poem. 
The quality will be as fine as the standards 
demand. Nothing flat or poorly written 
should be included in the school publica- 
tions. A magazine friendly to verse and 
a newspaper running a column every week 
will be great incentives to fine work. The 
desire to please their high-school public 
puts the young writers on their mettle to 
do their best. The “razzing” of their 
fellow students will teach them far more 
than the adverse criticism of the teacher can 
do, and they will remember it much longer. 
Every year or every two years the best 
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of the poems may be collected and published 
in an anthology of school verse. This work 
should be done with the greatest care. The 
editing will require judgment, good taste, 
and fine discrimination, as only the really 
good poems should be included. The ques- 
tions of format, cuts, and printing must 
be carefully considered, for the little book 
should be as beautiful as the possible finan- 
cial expenditure will permit. Then there 
will be questions of advertising and of sell- 
ing. Altogether, it will prove a very edu- 
cating experience for all those concerned 
with it. 

Cooperation of all the teachers in the 
English department helps greatly in spread- 
ing the interest in poetry. Some teachers 
use the newspaper and the magazine regu- 
larly in the classroom. Several teachers 
in my school have used our anthologies as 
supplementary reading in connection with 
the study of modern verse. Almost all of 
them have helped to make the sales of the 
publications successful. All of this interest 
on the part of teachers stimulates interest 
throughout the school and increases the 
number of poets. Five years ago, before 
the organization of the Poets’ Club, we had 
two pupils in school who sometimes wrote 
poems ; now we have fifty who have written 
verse good enough to print in the period- 
icals, and several hundred others who are 
beginning to try. 

The effect of all this upon the pupi!-poets 
will be apparent to readers conversant with 
modern educational philosophy. The first 
result is the joy in life and in school that 
it gives them. Who could creep “like 
snail unwillingly to school,” “ with heavy 
looks,” when he has a poem (or a story 
or a drawing) to display to his teacher and 
his other friends? A recalcitrant youngster 
may get a totally new attitude towards 
school from writing one good poem He 
wins the approval of the class and the 
teacher, the poem is printed in the school 
paper and is read and approved by other 
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pupils and teachers, and leads to more 
poems and more interesting experiences. 
He finds that his soul’s craving for distinc- 
tion is better satisfied by this course than 
by “ going on the hook” or “ trying to get 
the teacher’s goat.” And with this happi- 
ness comes something else, which Masefield 
suggests in the line, “ The days that make 
us happy make us wise.” 

Creative work of this kind is a good il- 
lustration of what the philosophers call a 
“leading-on activity”—and the end does 
not come with graduation from high school. 
The young writer may never become a rec- 
ognized poet—and again he may—but all 
this reading and writing will inevitably give 
him an aesthetic interest for life—which 
should be one of the inalienable rights of 
every human being. 

And the pupils are not the only ones to 
profit by this adventure. Letters that I 
have received from other teachers who are 
doing this work reflect my own experi- 
ence. “I have never enjoyed any other 
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English project so much as this,” writes one 
teacher. “Isn’t there joy in just giving 
these youngsters wings and then watching 
them soar?” writes another. It is creative 
work for the teacher, too, with as many 
“leading-on activities,” “integrations of 
meanings,” and “concomitant learnings” 
for her as for the younger students, for 
according to the new psychology there jis 
no such thing as “ maturity.” 

The writing of poetry here descr‘bed is, 
of course, only one of many teaching pro- 
jects that may embody the tenets of the 
new education, with similar benefits to 
pupils and teachers. Mrs. Snow Longley 
Housh closes her Foreword to the Los An- 
geles High School Anthology of Student 
Verse, 1927, with a sentence with which | 
should like to close this article: “ There 
are a myriad ways to a beautiful life— 
poetry, music, art, science, love, religion, 
service—and each teacher is privileged to 
lead her young people a short distance in 
the path she knows best.” 


A NOTE ON ORDINARY FOLKS 


HuGcuHes MEARNS 


Epitor’s Note: We asked Professor Mearns to tell us about the pupils of 
Lincoln School. Many maintain that his Creative Youth came from “a carefully 
selected group.” Our readers will remember his article in the February CLEARING 


House on “The Demon of Inhibition.” 


For the remainder of my life, | suppose, 
I must prepare myself to hear the statement 
that the Lincoln School pupils were “a care- 
fully selected group ” and that, therefore, it 
is natural that they should have achieved 
the product represented in Creative Youth. 
Well, for the remainder of my life I shall 
go on denying the truth of that statement. 
The pupils of the Lincoln School were 
selected in the order in which they came 
into the office and applied for admission! 

As we naturally drew from courageous 
parents, those willing to entrust their chil- 
dren to a new venture frankly experimental, 


F. E. L. 


our early group was superior to the usual 
run, although not different from the clien 
tele of hundreds of schools I could easily 
name; but, realizing that we should ap 
proach a more normal public-school picture, 
the management purposely introduced 4 
large percentage of free-tuition pupils, often 
choosing those who had had difficulties m 
school life. About one third of our & 
rollment was soon on the free-tuition list 
Our mean I. Q. was the same as may 
other schools in our section and was né 
different from hundreds of better located 
suburban schools throughout the country. 
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Far from being “ selected,” we exhibited 
a surprising and amusing social mixture 
with all sorts represented, from those who 
had lived abroad down (or up?) through 
the scale to those so stubbornly Manhattan 
as to be unable physically to address their 
instructor as other than “Mizdeh Moints” ! 


We have further proof that Lincoln 
School was simply a normal good school. 
The authorities had luckily saved every bit 
of writing work done by these pupils for 
the first three years of its existence. I have 
examined every word of this large mass: it 
does not exhibit a single sign of anything 
“creative”; it is the usual good, fair, and 
indifferent work that almost any slightly- 
better-than-average school could match. It 
was not until we had worked patiently to 
bring out of secret endeavor the clumsy 
native self-expression; not until we had 
proved to sensitive, suspicious pupils that 
we really did like their own funny scrawl- 
ings ; not, in short, until we gave them con- 
fidence in their own powers did their new 
gifts begin to take on the unusual character 
which so many persons have later admired. 


Like other schools we had our slow 
pupils, our inarticulate ones, the slovenly, 
the indifferent, and the seemingly dull. We 
had leaders, to be sure, but it was our 
approval that made them leaders. We could 
have frowned upon their weird and often 
bizarre efforts; we could have told them 
not to waste their time on such fooling and 
to spend their hours to better advantage 
in preparing textbook lessons. And in do- 
ing so we should have set up a different 
kind of leader. 


It was solely our attitude towards crea- 
tive expression that finally—it took nearly 
three years—put the literary artists in con- 
trol. The eventual effect of their leadership 
was twofold: they stimulated their own 
kind and added to our glory; but their very 
superiority was often depressing to the 
slower ones, to those whose fears of inade- 
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quacy overwhelmed even the attempt to 
try. The tendency of the crowd is always 
to sit back and let the artist entertain. 

My mistakes were made in placing too 
much of my approval upon the superior 
product. I let my excitement flow all over 
the place, stirring up everybody including 
the faculty; I glorified the succession of 
astonishing verses that began at about the 
third year of the experiment to pop forth 
almost on the hour every hour. Later I 
learned to lower my standards, to simulate 
excitement over inferior work, to encourage 
and even to print the less astonishing out- 
put of the others. 

It was from Miss Caroline Zachry, who 
had charge of the English work in the 
junior high school, that I discovered the 
error of my ways. While I was having 
leaders and an inarticulate set of apprecia- 
tive listeners, she was having everybody at 
work. She had the professional sense to 
glow over every sort of creative attempt. 
Her mimeographed magazine was alive 
with the most absurd things. She boldly 


approved doggerel verse that would almost — 


set the ears on edge. 


Her measure was different from mine 
at that time: I was watchful for the superior 
product ; she looked solely for boiling, hour- 
after-hour-enduring interest. That her 
hopefuls laid and set and hatched and 
cackled, that was her concern; that some of 
the product was addled was not to her 
important ; eventually she had a brave bas- 
ket to take to market." 


She had many devices for drawing atten- 
tion to superior work, but at no time did 
she draw too much attention to it. It is a 
nice art to keep children at a high pitch 
of interest in creative work and at the same 
time to suggest to them that they might do 
better. Her plan was to attract their atten- 
tion to something of their own that was 





Caroline Zachry, Jilustrations of English Work in the 
Junior High School, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
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very fine. One of her best tricks was to 
have one poem of the mimeographed maga- 
zine set up in the school printshop to make 
the cover for each issue. While the chil- 
dren often believed that it was their judg- 
ment that gave the place of honor to the 
poem selected, Miss Zachry delicately man- 
oeuvered that judgment ; and she always re- 
served the right in a pinch to make that 
choice arbitrarily herself. 

From the abundant expressions of crea- 
tive activity that are being permitted in 
junior high schools all over the country, in 
handmade papers, mimeographed maga- 
zines, and printed periodicals, I am con- 
vinced that the ordinary folks are having 
their chance. Almost every honest effort 
is allowed, and that is as it should be. The 
standard is lowered, of course; and that is 
also as it should be. We have juvenile 
jokes, the juvenile story of horror—how 
they love hair-raising adventure !—and an 
almost superabundance of doggerel verses. 
The point is that we are permitting these 
young people to use language for the pur- 
poses they themselves really esteem. They 
must express something or we cannot move 
them forward to a desire for superior effort. 


The old education set up an adult stand- . 


ard at every stage of growth. We are 
learning that the only standard which is 
eifective for self-education is the one that 
is whole-heartedly accepted by the young 
people themselves. Our final results, we 
are now assured, will be far ahead of any- 
thing the old education had to show. We 
simply start lower and take a longer time 
to reach the heights. 

Self-expression itself, however, is not 
enough. There must be a movement for- 
ward and upward. Even the jokes should 
be better jokes. The wildly adventurous 
story should calm down and take on bheliev- 
able shape. The doggerel verse should be 
voluntarily discarded for more sincere self- 
revealings. And that is where we come in 
with our professional skill. We must know 
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what is appropriate for each stage of up 
ward development; we must take it where 
we find it and never quarrel because it seems 
to us low; we must know how to entice ap 


agreement with our judgment as to superior 
work. 


One of the best ways to have good taste 
steal imperceptibly into the hearts of youth 
—and if it once lodges there it will drive 
out the cheap and the silly—is to have ex. 
amples of the good work of other children 
near at hand for reading aloud or for pri- 
vate circulation. Hilda Conkling’s two won- 
derful books Poems by a Litile Girl and 
Shoes of the Wind have been powerful 
teachers to the facile doggerelists ; although 
one must be prepared for outright repug 
nance from some who are not yet able to 
appreciate anything so fine as Hilda’s muse 
Barbara Follet’s The House Without Wie 
dows has revealed the art of imaginative 
story writing to many a susceptible young 
girl; and for boys no teaching is equal t 
the transforming effect of David Pu 
man’s David Goes to Greenland and Deri 
Nusbaum’s Deric in Mesa Verde. And if 
the school can gather, in permanent rrinted 
form, the best work of recent years, it wil 
present an understandable standard towards 
which many an eager youngster will hope 
fully set his endeavor. 

Ordinary folks, like mysterious and bal 
fling illnesses to the physician, are a grea 
challenge to our new professional attitude 
towards teaching. Following good media 
practice, we shall not quarrel with our pe 
tients nor punish them for being unt 
sponsive to the usual treatment. How ® 
used to knock them about! Well, ti 
therapy is almost as absurd nowadays # 
cupping and leaching. Instead, we 
again and again, with a patience that the 
pedagogue never even believed in, and Wi 
an abiding faith in the possibilities of @ 
strange and stubborn personality that o 
into our charge which at times makes 
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OBJECTIVES IN ENGLISH 


new education take on some of the aspects 
of an inspired religious movement in soul 






I am one who believes that it is all of that. 


OBJECTIVES IN ENGLISH 


EtuHet Burns BREED 


Epitor’s Note: Ethel Burns Breed is a member of the Board of Education 
of Cornwall, New York. Mrs. Breed, who was formerly a teacher of English in 
the secondary schools, is an alert student of the educational problems with which 
her Board of Education is called upon to deal. At present she is traveling in 
Russia, spending part of her time studying the Russian school methods. 


One of the fascinating things about edu- 
cation today is that none of us can be really 
sure about anything. We can hold a hypo- 
thesis with the utmost vigor today, and be 
ready to discard it tomorrow, in the light 
of some new evidence. Experiments mul- 
tiply. We keep track of them in our pro- 
fessional magazines and books. We test 
out the results in our classes. We enlarge 
or modify the experiments, making our 
own contributions, and out of the mass of 
accumulating data certain tendencies appear 
strong. On the basis of these tendencies, 
and of the contributions of the other 
sciences, we make our theories. 

This particular theory is taken from Dr. 
Philip Cox, head of the department of sec- 
ondary education of New York University. 
He says, “a subject to have educative value 
for a pupil must present to him objectives 
that are dynamic, reasonable, and worth 
while.” 

By dynamic let us mean the power within 
the objective to inspire the pupil to the self- 
activity necessary to its achievement. If 
the efforts are to be considerable, the objec- 
tive contains usually a strong emotional 
urge. I recall a fiery young Italian lad who 
had just entered school. 

“I wanta da talka just lika you,” he an- 
nounced. “Den I tella alla da fellas Go 
Hell, and dey no calla me Wop.” A tre- 
mendously dynamic objective, weak in its 
ethical import, but a mighty lever to im- 
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prove his use of English. And how that 
boy did improve! Not only in speech, but 
in developing out of truculence into an atti- 
tude of good will. Great is the interest that 
we can find in discovering what objectives 
are dynamic, and why. Every class and 
every individual will present variations. 
Part of the Art of teaching, as distinct 
from the Science of teaching, is in our 
sensitiveness to these shades of human 
values, and in the acumen of our reaction 
to them. 

By reasonable, let us mean that the re- 
sults either immediate or prospective that 
a pupil finds in his work justify to him 
the labor that he must expend upon it. 
Notice that the emphasis is upon justify to 
him and his labors, thus providing for the 
differentiation of individuals. For instance, 
the pupil who by his third year of high 
school has developed some linguistic sense 
and begun to grapple with problems of ex- 
pression will find exhilarating the struggle 
with grammar and rhetoric. Unless the 
bad teaching of them in the earlier grades 
has forever prejudiced him, their use as 
means to a desired end will make them seem 
to him reasonable. To the nonverbal- 
minded pupil, on the other hand, they will 
have no educative value whatsoever, but 
be instead a detriment to his development. 
For his ideas will be expressed only sec- 
ondarily in words; primarily in blue-print 
plans, or pictures, or music, or craftsman- 
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“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the 
least of these—!” Religious? Why not? 
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ship, or something else. He will never 
carry the use of speech far enough to 
make him seek grammar and rhetoric as 
tools to manipulate it. All his longing is 
to be sharpening another set of instruments, 
such as the abilities to wield paint brushes, 
ur a welding torch, or a violin bow. Hap- 
pily, language is not for all of us the chief 
means of expression, and any objective that 
assumes that it is will never appear rea- 
sonable to the person for whom it isn't. 
He may, however, find entirely reasonable 
all the effort required to visualize the imag- 
ery in Milton’s minor poems if his fingers 
tingle to transfer the pictures from the 
printed page to glowing color. 

By worth while let us mean that the ob- 
jective is related in the pupil’s mind to 
something he recognizes as a real need or 
interest. Thrown informally last spring 
with six widely different high-school groups, 
I asked each what they were most interested 
in talking about among themselves. The 
subjects most frequently mentioned were: 
ourselves, sex, religion. Here is a clue as 
to what would make worth while to most 
of our pupils the discussion in class of such 
books as Mul on the Floss, or Essay on 
Burns, wherein Maggie Tulliver and Robert 
Burns illustrate to many boys and girls 
some aspects of “ourselves;” as Macbeth, 
with its tremendous portrayal of the mar- 
riage relation, or Romeo and Juliet, with its 
poignant, revealing psychology of passion- 
ate young love; as David Copperfield, or 
House of the Seven Gables, with their 
clearly defined religious attitudes. English, 
more than any other school subject, can be 
made “ worth while ’”’ because in the choice 
of reading our syllabus gives us there is no 
aspect of life to which it cannot be closely 
and intimately related. 

It would be interesting to apply each of 
these definitions to each topic that we teach. 
Time forbids. The overlapping of dynamic, 
reasonable, and worth while is apparent, so 
in three suggestions for applying them as 
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tests to our objectives, I shall consider them 
together. 

1. Define the objectives with and for the 
class. The objectives of English as a school 
subject, and the particular part of it to be 
studied in the given year, term, month, 
Following the syllabus, we inevitably have 
much the same course of study, but if you 
will ask your classes what their objectives 
are, and press the question beyond their 
first vague or trivial answers, you will find 
surprising shifts in emphasis, according to 
which ample adaptations may be made 
within the syllabus. For instance, a politi- 
cally minded group can well double the time 
on Burke’s speech, and cut down on time 
allotted to poetry; while a _lyric-minded 
group will naturally want to put its em- 
phasis on Wordsworth, Keats, and Shelley, 
The few poets stranded among the poli- 
ticians will do more of the work that will 
help them, and make their contribution to 
the rest of the group. With the politicians 
among the poets, vice versa. Democracy 
needs all kinds; there is no higher or lower; 
we can so shape our teaching as to help each 
according to his abilities. 

2. Once the objectives are established, 
keep them before the class in relation to 
each unit of work. Strengthen them with 
any legitimate emotional stimuli that we 
can—from which I exclude competitions 
and prizes. The competitive age has served 
its purpose and is dying—much of it is 
already dead. The desire to act scenes from 
Twelfth Night before the school is a good 
stimulus; the desire to write letters to the 
taxpayers that will result in their support 
of a better library is a good stimulus; the 
desire to have one’s work appear in the 
school paper is a good stimulus. 

3. Plan the units of work so that in each 
unit the pupils can see the end from the 
beginning. This is just a practical applica- 
tion of one part of the Dalton Plan. Dean 
Briggs points out that the daily tutelage of 
pupils in the secondary school makes the 
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transition to college far too great a stride 
for many of them. In all of them it tends 
to develop excessive dependence upon con- 
tinuous detailed direction. Most day-to-day 
assignments seen one at a time are awful 
mental depressants. Yet I heard a sup- 
posedly good teacher say last week: “ For 
tomorrow’s lesson read the next fifty lines 
of Gareth and Lynette and look up every 
word you don’t know. Now let us conjugate 
the verb Run.” Could you surpass that as 
a method of murdering interest? Cer- 
tainly such an assignment seems very re- 
mote from any objective that is dynamic, 
reasonable, and worth while. The diffi- 
culty, or rather one difficulty, is its piece- 
meal proportion. It is too picayune, too 
isolated, to seem significant, although we 
would all admit that the reading of those 
lines and the understanding of them is sig- 
nificant if the pupil is to comprehend the 
idyl. 

The main point is that the pupils shall 
have before them at the beginning the plan 
for the whole piece of work so that they 
can see each detai! in relation to the whole 
and to the objectives. 

This sort of planning means that we 
choose to expend our energy in prevision as 
distinct from preparation, which to most of 
us means lesson planning and correction of 
papers. Formal lesson planning for each 
day has very little value after the first or 
second year of teaching. And nine tenths 
of our correction of papers I am convinced 
is not only useless but positively harmful 
both to ourselves and the pupils. Five hours 
a week of red-penciling English papers 
should be the outside limit for any teacher 
who wants to retain alert faculties—except- 
ing, of course, the semiannual correction of 
Regents’ examinations. I would go further 
and say that three of the five hours might 
be best spent on not more than five or six 
papers, trying to reach through them to the 
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mind of the child behind them, and to dis- 
cover therein the source of the errors. Sup- 
pose he has ten dangling participles to a 
page. Is it a mechanical carelessness that 
he will correct if it’s brought ten times to 
his attention? Or does it indicate some 
gap in his thinking? How can we help 
him span the gap? The answer to one such 
question may take more time than checking 
through the whole set of papers, but to find 
it may solve the difficulties of many stu- 
dents. I believe that 80 per cent of our 
mechanical errors are due neither to ignor- 
ance nor carelessness, but to defects in 
thinking. Our aim is to discover these and 
make whole the organism, rather than to ap- 
ply the Bromo-Seltzer of red ink to the 
symptoms. 

Prevision means more than preparation, 
planning, and correction. It means unceas- 
ing effort to attain what every great teacher 
must have, mastery of life. It means try- 
ing, like Matthew Arnold, to see life sanely 
and to see it whole, which means apart 
from our emotional biases. It means trying 
better to understand the scheme of things, 
this enormously complex culture of a me- 
charical, industrial age, what it is, why it 
is, how it has come about, what is its sig- 
nificance for our pupils, what part they will 
play in it, how far we can help them to 
shape it into something more beautiful than 
it is today. Prevision means that we try 
to see our own subject, English, in relation 
to the children, to the other subjects they 
study, to their social contacts, to the school 
as a whole, to the community, to life. Pre- 
vision is not something that one does for- 
mally, at a desk, by the block, with ruled 
paper and ink, but something that is un- 
ceasingly part of one’s being. It is striving 
for more understanding and for an increas- 
ing sense of relationships, for greater joy 
in the glory of life and its mystery. 


























IVANHOE IN HEADLINES 


Georcia D. RICHARDSON 


Epitor’s Note: Miss Richardson is a teacher of English in the Woodrow 
Wilson Junior High School of San Diego, California. Readers of this article will 
be interested in the unique method of procedure in the classroom by which Miss 
Richardson correlates life in the time of Ivanhoe with present-day life by meas 


of a live project. 


Our “high nine” classes had been read- 
ing [vanhoe for several years, and recurring 
waves of individual notebook projects had 
nearly battered down the endurance of the 
English teachers, even as simultaneous 
waves of social-science notebooks, general- 
science notebooks, foreign-language note- 
hooks, art notebooks, music notebooks, and 
handcraft notebooks had drowned the stu- 
dents in a sea of boredom. What reaction 
could this new class make to /vanhoe, “ dif- 
ferent" yet appropriate and profitable? 
The answer lay in the peculiar nature of 
the class itself. It was an “A” group 
selected because of exceptional power in 
English to publish the weekly newspaper of 
the junior high school from which it was 
graduating. 

After due consideration on the part of 
both teacher and class The Nor-Sax News 
was born, a publication which lived through 
four editions. The first, edited by the en- 
tire class, covered the opening events of the 
book up to the tournament. It was found 
advisable to make it a “ Sunday edition,” 
thus providing a magazine section where 
articles covering the setting of the novel 
might find logical place. A special editor 
(not the editor of the school paper) was 
chosen and a staff consisting of feature, 
magazine, society, news, joke, advertising, 
editors, artists, and cartoonists. The rest 
of the class were the reporters. 

The front page of this edition, as in all 
well-regulated papers, presented the out- 
standing news of the day. Headlines across 
the page announced the coming of the 
tournament, and a lengthy article describ- 
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ing its attractions “ ran over ” on to another 
page. News of King Richard’s imprison 
ment was received over the wire from 
Austria. The ravages of the recent violent 
storm in Sherwood Forest received front 
page notice, as well as a special article op 
the return of the defeated Crusaders. 
The magazine section offered opportuni 
ties for articles on “ The Dragon of Want 
ley,” “ The Druids,” a “ Description of a 
Sunset Scene in a Forest,” “The Cr 
sades,” “Work of the Knights Templars,” 
“The Conquest of England,” and similar 
articles drawn from the research work 
which had accompanied the opening chap 
ters. A sketch of the life of the author of 
Ivanhoe was rather cleverly incorporated 
into an account of an interview betwee 
Lady Rowena and a fortune teller in whid 
the latter promised “ the charming ward of 
Sir Cedric of Rotherwood ” that she should 
“become the heroine of a great novel an 
her name a household word wherever th 
English language is read.” This artice 
with an account of the banquet at Rother 
wood, made up the bulk of the society st 
tion, while the editorial page containel 
among others, an article entitled “Why 
Hate the Jews?” and a letter from a si 
scriber complaining how “saucy Sax 
churls”” were misdirecting travelers in & 
neighborhood of Sherwood Forest. 
Sense of humor was given full scope® 
three pages of advertisements, offering 
classified section which contained such he 
ings as: “Help Wanted,” “ Situati 
Wanted, “Armour Repaired,” “ Money 
Loan,” and the like. The chief attract 



























of the advertising pages was the full-page 
illustrated subdivision of Rotherwood 
Manor, containing small farms and lots as 
well as the castle itself. 

The second, third, and fourth editions 
were centered respectively around the three 
main events of the book, the tournament, 
the storming of the castle, and the trial of 
Rebecca. These editions being smaller than 
the first, the work now better organized, 
and the journalists more experienced, the 
class was divided into three staffs, each 
with its own editor elected by the group; 
and the work on the three papers proceeded 
simultaneously, much after the plan of the 
first copy. It was found necessary to call 
it a “ weekly ” paper, in order to allow for 
passage of time between the main events 
and justify the printing, in the same edition, 
reports of events occurring several days 
apart. 

The headlines of edition two contained 
the sensational announcement, “ Richard Is 
Free,” and detailed the message received by 
Prince John at the tournament. The first 
pages were otherwise taken up with descrip- 
tions of each day of the tournament, the 
crowds attending, naming the notables, the 
tents and decorations of the challengers, 
and, of course, of the contests. The edi- 
torial discussed the incident of the seating 
of Isaac and the superstitions of the peas- 
ants. The society page gave an account of 
Prince John’s banquet and one or two imag- 
inative parties. Some recipes deemed ap- 
propriate to the time were offered. Illustra- 
tions of the latest styles were shown and 
descriptions of the gowns worn by Rowena 
and Rebecca at the tournament. The “ ads ” 
followed the lead of the first edition. This 
second paper was richer in illustration than 
the first, but less well organized, owing 
perhaps to withdrawal of supervision to 
some extent. 

The third edition headlined the mysteri- 
ous disappearance of Ivanhoe and the 
storming and burning of Front-de-Boeuf’s 
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castle. Wamba’s loyalty, the outrages of 
outlaws were discussed in editorials; and 
the disrespect shown by Saxons to Nor- 
mans instanced by Locksley at the tourna- 
ment and Cedric at the banquet were por- 
trayed by a letter, evidently from a Norman 
subscriber. The death of Athelstane and 
Ulrica were disposed of through a page of 
death notices, this being deemed especially 
appropriate after the battle. 

The fourth and final edition heralded the 
return of Richard, the trial of Rebecca, and 
the death of Bois Guilbert. The editorial 
in this issue being written without the 
knowledge of the faculty adviser, appeared 
without her “ knowledge and consent.” It 
gave her, however, one of those rewards 
for extra labor that makes teaching worth 
while, being a rather thoughtful and irtelli- 
gent summary of the real values as well as 
pleasure that the class felt it had received 
from this activity. The society page of this 
issue set forth the nuptials of Wilfred and 
Rowena and the departure of Rebecca and 
Isaac on their “Spanish tour,” while the 


resurrection of Athelstane, of course, made . 


a feature article of rich possibilities. The 
“ad” page in this edition was perhaps the 
most original of the four, containing, among 
other matters, testimonials from the Clerk 
of Copmanhurst as to the excellence of the 
pasties of the York Pasty Shoppe, and one 
from Prior Aymer to the delicacy of its 
wines. The last advertisement (also a sur- 
prise) was that of an auction sale in which 
The Nor-Sax News announced the closing 
of its doors and offered the entire printing 
and office equipment for sale. 

The entire project was typed, in double 
columns, on ordinary-sized typing paper by 
members of the class who were also in the 
advanced typing class. The sheets were 
fastened together at the top by brass pins. 
The typing was undoubtedly our greatest 
problem, the difficulties arising from lack 
of time as well as experience on the part of 
the youthful operators. This part of the 
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work was done out of school hours. The 
titles, headlines, illustrations, and many of 
the advertisements were printed by the staff 
artists in India ink, and a few cartoons of 
some of the principal characters adorned 
the pages of the later editions. Jokes, as 
such, were rigorously confined to the ma- 
terial found in the book and proved to be 
a little beyond the ability of the class to in- 
terpret in modern terms. They were, con- 
sequently, a negligible quantity. Each edi- 
tion contained a list of the staff, with the 
contributions of each member; this, while 
not strictly newspaper procedure, served the 
double purpose of preserving the author’s 
name in the halls of fame, and of giving 
the faculty adviser a convenient check on 
the amount and character of work accom- 


as a teacher of English. 


In the writing of expository material in 
high-school classes there is likely to develop 
(for the teacher at least) a sense of mon- 
otony, because so many of the topics chosen 
are of the “ how-to-do” kind and because 
of a slight fear that many of the papers 
are merely rehash of articles already in 
print. When the pupil offers an explana- 
tion of some technical process or mechan- 
ical procedure, most teachers of English are 
entirely and admittedly incapable of judg- 
ing the worth and accuracy of the content 
of the pupil composition. Even in a special- 
ized technical or commercial high school, 
teachers of English feel dazed by explana- 
tions: that try to make clear the internal 
workings of a comptometer or the penetra- 
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plished. The whole project was enclose 
and is preserved in a portfolio made of 
bogus paper bound in linen. 

In closing this account the faculty advise 
would say that, while to her adult eye th 
word is decidedly immature, lacking in g. 
ganization, faulty at times even in com 
position, she prides herself most upon this 
that she was given the grace to keep he 
hands off for the most part, and therefor 
can assert that it is truly a “ pupil activity” 
It may be of interest to say that the presest 
journalism class, fired by the accounts of 
the “fun if hard work,” of the previous 
group, has elected to pursue a similar pm 
ject with the Odyssey. They are consider 
ing publishing it on Olympus with Athen 
as the editor. 


A CLASS UNDERTAKING IN WRITING EXPOSITION 


CLARENCE STRATTON 


Eprtor’s Note: Dr. Stratton is director of English of the Cleveland (Ohio) 
High Schools. He is a national authority on the drama and author uf several books 
in this field. He is author of a number of textbooks for junior and senior high 
schools, as well as of books for teachers of English. His book entitled Paul of 
France was one of the ten best sellers in junior literature last year. This article 
represents a piece of concrete work developed in the classroom by Dr. Stratton 
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bility of the air by short-wave lengths & 
too are the pupils often confused by thet 
pseudoscientific expositions, frequently tk 
authors of the compositions themselves. 

One kind of codperative composition & 
dertaking seems to avoid most of the # 
ready cited objections to the preparati 
of expository papers. 

Allotting enough time before the endd 
the term to allow adequate discussion, this 
ing, writing, and revision, the general top 
for treatment is introduced to the das 
The teacher asks the pupils if they ¢ 
working together, make a list of all the 
ferent kinds of work done that term in 
English class. If the class is orgatl 
into committees, these groups may st 























































their jottings for compilation by the whole 
class. In a few minutes it will become per- 
fectly apparent to the pupils that all their 
diversified entries can be grouped under 
about a dozen main headings—though this 
number will vary in different classes and 
under varying courses of study. The fol- 
lowing typical list of fourteen such prin- 
cipal headings was furnished by a teacher 
in one large city high school.* 

1. Written composition. 2. Oral compo- 
sition. 3. Class reading. 4. Outside read- 
ing. 5. Memorization. 6. Outlining. 7. 
Spelling. 8. Vocabulary. 9. Review of 
capitalization. 10. Grammar. 11. Punctu- 
ation. 12. Rhetoric. 13. Figures of speech. 
14. Versification. 

The preparation of such a list is a mental 
stock-taking of the progress of the term’s 
work, valuable in itself for the thinking it 
induces, and helpful as a survey review. 
But what is the purpose for making this list 
with all its subordinate entries ? 

The teacher explains that the class is 
going to prepare a book of expository ar- 
ticles explaining the work of the term. each 
section written by a pupil. Every exposi- 
tory article will be planned by both ‘ts au- 
thor and the group or class, frankly dis- 
cussed and fully planned, read for revision, 
editing, and acceptance by the editorial 
board. This editorial board may be the 
whole class, a single group already in being, 
a newly appointed or elected committee ; it 
may Or may not include the teacher. 


At this point the teacher should announce 
that when all the manuscripts are finished 
they will be bound into a volume and de- 
posited in the school library for future con- 
sultation, in the principal’s office, or in the 
room of the head of the department of 
English for the help and guidance of other 
teachers, especially beginning teachers new 
to the school or to the term in which ex- 
position is emphasized. 





*I am indebted to Mrs. Mabel S. Finley of Collinwood High 
School, Cleveland, for the entries listed in this article. 
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With all the discussion the preparation of 
the list has provoked and with the papers 
of the pupils covered with their preliminary 
jottings, the period has very likely come to 
an end. Between this first period and the 
next, there will have been talk by the pupils 
among themselves and more or less choice 
of topic for treatment. 

The next step is the completion of the 
ordered list to serve as a class outline. Un- 
der written composition, what various kinds 
of writing did we practise this term? The 
section dealing with this topic may evolve 
in this form. 

I. Written composition 

1. Exposition 

2. Essay types 

a) Spectator style 
b) Modern style 

3. Friendly letter 

4. Business letter 

5. Paragraph 

6. Book review 

7. Creative work 
Which of these topics shall be chosen or 


assigned? The remarks of the pupils now . 


become discriminating expositions. There 
is surely no necessity of explaining the 
main heading ; everybody knows what writ- 
ten composition tries to do. But there is a 
reason for explaining what the class has 
tried to do and accomplished in actually 
writing expasitions. There is no reason 
for preparing a paper on essay types; the 
two explanations of the subtopics under 
that entry will make all clear. Shall a paper 
be devoted to paragraphs? Why, no; every 
composition will illustrate the principles of 
writing good paragraphs. Thus the class 
decides that the first chief division affords 
topics for five pupils, who if chosen or as- 
signed may begin at once to plan their ma- 
terial and make their outlines. 

The general division of spelling provides 
two interesting things to explain: 

VII. Spelling 

1. Confusingly similar words 
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2. Suffix formations 

Both of these may be accepted by the 
class though the prosaic prescribed spelling 
drill list of the term is rejected. 

Under vocabulary the class will in all 
likelihood agree that the regular spelling list 
—though not worth including where it log- 
ically belongs—must be considered here. 


VIII. Vocabulary 
1. Use of words from spelling list 
2. Words from reading 

What shall be written about punctuation ? 
Here are six entries listed by the pupils. 

XI. Punctuation 
The colon 
The semicolon 
The dash 
The parenthesis 
. The apostrophe 
. The comma—review 

Realizing that one of the chief problems 
of all pupil writers is determining what not 
to say (recall the long-winded, rambling re- 
ports on outside reading ), the teacher at this 
time must prevent any pupil from attempt- 
ing to write a long treatise on the use of 
the dash. Let one competent pupil cover 
generally all the principles studied that 
term in punctuation. 

Similarly a general treatment will serve 
for XIII—figures of speech. 

The teacher who has glanced at the four- 
teen main headings will perceive at once 
that some entries are intrinsically more dif- 
ficult for pupil explanation than others. 
For these, he must tactfully exercise the 
best kind of guidance. Perhaps the entries 
under rhetoric look somewhat like this list. 
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. Rhetoric 
. Position 
Separation 
Proper subordination 
. Repetition 
Periodic sentence 
. Balance and antithesis 
Climax 

Discussion and decision may determine 
that of these only the third, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh shall be treated by the pupils 

Following this method of inclusion, selec. 
tion, rejection, assignment, and planning, 
the list from an actual class provides twenty- 
eight illuminating, worth-while, definite 
topics for pupil effort over several days 
If there are thirty pupils in the class, they 
will undoubtedly think of additional topics 
to make up the full quota. The class had 
one or two periods of instruction in the use 
of reference material—books, magazines, 
lists, files, catalogues—in the library. The 
pupils visited the main library or the near- 
by branch. Are these worth explaining? 
Or any detailed phases of them? Would 
an explanation of the term’s work be com- 
plete without such papers, or at least one 
paper? Besides the expository articles, 
what else should such a volume contain? 
What may it include? Index—wortk com 
sidering. Table of contents—certainly. 
That list must be carefully prepared after 
all the individual contributions have been 
assembled. Some pupils will assuredly 
think of it—a preface, an introduction! 
Exactly—an important portion of the book; 
an exercise that will demand the most skil- 
ful planning, the most interesting writing 
of the entire volume. 
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VITALIZING DESCRIPTION AND NARRATION FOR JUNIOR- 


HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 


ARTHUR M. SEYBOLD 


Epitor’s Note: Arthur M. Seybold is principal of the widely known Thomas 
Jefferson Junior High School of Cleveland, Ohio. Among the many interesting 
features of this school is the opportunity offered to the superior groups of pupils 
in an effort to discover talent. Mr. Seybold is chairman of the Junior High School 
Section of the National Education Association for the vear 1929-1930. 


Junior-high-school children live in a 
world of sense perception. They hear, they 
see, they feel, and they taste life. Their 
experiences are marked at times with 
touches of abstract thinking, but in the 
long reach of their daily activities they are 
pursuing interest-contact leads which are 
dominated by actual concrete endeavors. 
They like to mix in the mélée of things, to 
be dreaming of dynamic doings, and to be 
learning by moving their minds through a 
changing scheme of tangible pursuits. At- 
tempt to control the thoughts of the early 
adolescent, attempt to turn his interests to 
the delights of purely abstract reasoning, 
and you will meet with subtle opposition at 
every turn. Direct his thinking by center- 
ing it about an activity which meets with 
his approval and you will lead him to un- 
expected mental achievements. 

Through the instrumentality of projects 
interesting to children, then, the modern 
teacher has found many avenues rich in 
contact leads. These leads have been ex- 
tremely valuable to the alert educator, espe- 
cially when directed towards achievements 
in subjective forms of expression. In con- 
templating the invisible the adolescent must 
pass through concrete processes in order to 
reach realities, either in the realm of the 
emotions, the appreciations, or the imagina- 
tion. 

In this paper I shall attempt to give a 
brief exposition of four interest-contact 
leads directed towards specific achievements 
in subjective forms of expression. I shall 
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attempt to describe four project devices 
which I have found effective in producing 
good narration and description from junior- 
high-school children. These agencies are 
found in the use of music, in the instru- 
mentality of pictures, in the avenue of pan- 
tomimic interpretation, and in the employ- 
ment of projects involving preparaticn for 
printed publications. Many more agencies 
might be similarly described but the four 
mentioned above will illustrate adequately 
the potency of this approach. 

Music may be easily employed to stimu- 
late the imagination. Pianos, violins; ce!los, 
and other musical instruments are fre- 
quently accessible to the classroom teacher. 
When these instruments are not to be had, 
and when student or teacher musicians can 
not be found to play them, victrolas are 
always available and a library of excellent 
records may be obtained at a reasonable 
expenditure of money and effort. 

What infinite delight does this music in- 
fuse into the regular work of English 
classes. It furnishes what junior-high- 
school children demand, a wealth of con- 
tact material. It brings an interplaying of 
emotion and imagination to any literary 
study into which it is introduced, and it 
gives an added touch far-reaching in its 
effectiveness. 

Try the Berceuse by Jarnefelt when you 
are seeking a written or an oral expression 
of Walt Whitman’s O Captain! My Cap- 
tain! Play the record softly so that the 
voice of a reader may be heard above a 
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soothing background of music. The effect 
is just as pleasing in the classroom as it is 
in the theater, or as we now frequently ex- 
perience the same effects over the radio. 
Follow the reading and the music accom- 
paniment with an attempt at some form of 
written expression. The results are often 
startling. The imagination, fired by the 
soothing suggestions traveling in the wake 
of many of our simpler masterpieces, is 
made free, and beautiful description or nar- 
ration may be unleashed. 

Any English teacher desiring to extend 
his experiences in this field might attempt 
the following project with Victor Herbert's 
Natoma Dagger Dance. Be sure that the 
class is prepared before you begin See 
that every student is supplied with pencil 
and paper so that he may record his 
thoughts the moment the inspiration reaches 
its climax. Then announce that the stu- 
dents will be asked to write a description 
of an Indian war dance. Read descriptions 
of war dances from novels or from books 
describing Indian life. Note telling words 
and phrases. Stop for these words, driving 
their mental pictures home, expressions 
such as the booming of tom-toms, dusky 
warriors, weird chant, rhythmic thud of 
feet, painted savages, barbaric music, lurk- 
ing shadows, frantic cries, feverish vigor, 
incessant pounding of war drums, and any 
similar phrases tucked away in the passages. 

After ten minutes of reading and dis- 
cussion, the Natoma Dagger Dance may 
then be played. Use a fiber needle so that 
the music may be heard just clearly enough 
to make articulate the images which should 
be crowding at the point of each pencil in 
the classroom. This record is sure fire in 
any junior-high-school group. 

Such records as From an Indian Lodge, 
To a Water Lily, To a Wild Flower At 
the Brook, Boots, In the Hall of the Moun- 
tain King, The Swan, Handel's Largo, or 
the Volga Boatman are equally effective. 

If there is any doubt in the mind of a 
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critical reader, let him read the following 
descriptive narration to a quiet accompanj. 
ment of Jn the Hall of the Mountain King: 
by Grieg. This bit was drawn from the 


imagination of a young junior-high-schog 
student : 


The Troll Dance 


The sun is going down and darkness seems to haye 
enveloped the earth. The mountain trolls hay 
gathered to dance before their king. They forms 
circle which is very large. The king steps forth 
from his cave and stands in the center of the weird 
ring. Two trolls creep into the strange group with 
some wood. A small fire is lighted in the center of 
the circle. Gradually the flames climb upward and 
phantomlike flashes of light pierce the outer dark 
ness. 

The dance begins. The creatures crouch on ther 
hands and knees and mumble to themselves. 
Slowly they begin to creep around in a circular form, 
moving their hideous heads up and down. 

The king stands erect within the ring crying out 
strange words which echo through the forest. Hg 
commands pierce the bestial torpor which grips the 
minds of each subject, for, suddenly, each troll arisa 
and begins to scamper wildly around the cink 
screaming at the top of his voice. Then the circ 
breaks and away they go screaming through th 
dark shadows of the mountains. -WrLL1aM GLaZin 


Bits of description which contain the e& 
sence of a chapter or canto of a book may 
be similarly developed. Such records & 
To Spring, Hail to the Chief, Ave Mara, 
and Pomp and Circumstance may leat 
themselves to scenes taken from the Lady 
of the Lake. The class which wrote th 
program lesson from which The Fiey 
Cross is taken most surely caught the spit 


of the poem. 


The Fiery Cross 
(Play Ingrid’s Lament by Grieg as t 
description is read.) 


A beautiful morning dawned. Everything shout 
have been at rest and peace, but the brave chieftal 
Roderick Dhu, was troubled. He paced up 
down the shore of the island with his impatient 
upon his sword. The band stood off aghast while 
heap of withered boughs of rowan and juni 
were piled beneath a tripod of shivers of ¢ 
Brian, Brian the hermit stood with head be 
moodily frowning at the shadows which seemed 














stifle his spirit. His grizzled beard and matted hair 

obscured a visage in which despair struggled with 
the knowledge of the duties which were at hand. 

Soon everything was prepared. A goat, the 

i of his flock, was placed near the fire. 

Brian lighted the fiery cross and held it high above 


‘This head, pronouncing a curse upon the clansman 


who might not come to the muster place. ‘Woe 
to the clansman,” he chanted, “who shall view 
this symbol of sepulchral yew and not come to his 
chieftain's side.” The band took up the curse, 
“Woe to the clansman, woe.’’ An eagle screamed 
qultingly from a mountain top near by. The 
wolves withdrew from their dens and sought the 
cover of distant hills. They knew the voice of 
ine war. 

Again Brian chanted, “Woe to the wretch who 
to rear at this dread sign the ready spear.” 
women took up the cry and echoed, “Woe to 
wretch, woe to the traitor, woe.” 

The hermit then thrust the burning cross into the 
blood of the goat and passed the dripping symbol 
into the impatient hand of Roderick Dhu. The 
leader handed the fiery cross to a runner, Malise, 
who flashed quickly from the scene, carrying the 
news of war to the henchmen of Clan Alpine. 

The flames flickered and then died out. Every- 
body went away. Only the lifeless form of the goat 
and the pale ashes of the ceremonial fire remained, 
mute witnesses of this strange ritual of primitive 
times.—Jerome AUSDEITCHER. 

Pictures have been used by instructors 
for so many years that I hesitate to give 
any exposition of their teaching function, 
yet because I am fully conscious of the fact 
that illustrations have found a meager place 
in the average classroom I shall take this 
opportunity to accent their use. 

For some time I sought a convenient 
means of making a quick transition from 
facts under discussion in class to the in- 
finite reaches of the imagination. I searched 
for material with quick suggestive reaches, 
something which would challenge each indi- 


vidual and which would lure him to by- 





”,) Paths rich in intangible meanings. 


i fol- 
lowed threads of fiction into illusive fields 
of fancy, and I experimented with the open 
ways of pantomime and the drama. All 
of these paths did lead to other uses, but 
they did not bring the ready, the facile, the 
immediate approach I had in mind. 
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I was searching for a means of produc- 
ing a quick transition from the minutiae of 
daily classroom activities to creative ex- 
panses that would make articulate expres- 
sions of thought half formed in groping 
childish minds. I desired to find a means 
of aiding students in shaping clear mental 
pictures, vaguely drawn in spirit, yet earn- 
estly seeking definite artistic form. 

When children are groping for truth in 
the strenuous struggle which the classroom 
of the new school inspires, accessories of 
infinite variety are indispensable. These 
devices are not considered as ends in them- 
selves, they are merely devices and should 
be employed as such. Infinite inhibitions 
trammel child minds. Unfavorable envir- 
onments limit and retard an adequate re- 
lease of powers which, when they are made 
free, will grow into rare personalities. 
Knowing this I felt that my search for the 
narrow span that would instantly lead from 
the classroom to dreamland was worthy of 
much effort. 

Motion pictures were tried and proved to 
be too expensive, and to require too much 
time to achieve the end which I sought. 
Slides cost more money than we could 
afford for the extended use we had planned 
to give the idea. 

One day I was called to a social-studies 
classroom where an historical frieze had 
been painted by a committee of interested 
explorers. The frieze was not thumb- 
tacked along the wall as was the usual cus- 
tom. The students had made a panorama 
of their pictures, placing them on two vol- 
uminous, translucent rolls set in an illu- 
minated stage. Two pupils operated the 
illustrations while other members of the 
committee alternately gave the results of 
their investigations in the subject at hand. 
Every member of the audience was in- 
tensely interested in the illustrated reports. 
It is true the youthful lecturers had pre- 
pared good expositions, but the pictures 
were such a surprising aid to thought that 
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I was compelled to be impressed with their 
quick, graphic force. 

I left the room with the feeling that this 
was the answer to my problem. If I could 
find an inexpensive means of bringing il- 
lustrations quickly to English recitations I 
should then make possible a timely added 
stimulus to juvenile composition. 

This was accomplished with collections 
of illustrations gathered from every con- 
ceivable source. Books, magazines, art re- 
productions, postcards, European railway 
posters, advertisements—all of these sources 
were sought with success. 

Opaque projection lanterns with trans- 
lucent screens were found to give excellent 
results. Dark shades and electric contacts 
of ready access were added to our class- 
room equipment. In these accessories our 
students and teachers found a most excel- 
lent avenue of effective presentation for 
illustrat‘ material. 

Narration and description are easily given 
unique motivation by the introduction of 
beautifuly illuminated illustrations. Let 
the teacher read poems of autumn, let him 
display pictures of autumn one after the 
other, and then let him put these illustra- 
tions in a conspicuous place before his 
class. Then display the most beautiful pic- 
ture upon the screen in a dimly lighted room 
and let the children write their autumn 
thoughts. After fifteen minutes of writing, 
divide the class into committees for group 


_elimination and have the best paragraphs 


read to the class. The aid which a well- 
selected collection of pictures will bring is 
quite noticeable in every bit of description 
or poem produced in a lesson of this kind. 
Frequently children will break through bar- 
riers of restraint and they will exhibit a 
fluidity of expression found only in the in- 
spired writings of rare minds. This is a 
result obtained by this contact device when 
it was brought into the tangible world of 
childhood and was made the center of an 
interesting activity. 
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An Autumn Evening trayal 
The sun is setting found 
In the west, 
Making a picture of gold. ao 
The leaves are 
Tawny and red the re 
As far as the eye can see. the m 
I sit in the grass, mediut 
The misty green-brown grass, experi 
fad gone pressic 
Till the moon, 
The clear-cut white moon, love. 
And the twinkling stars come. ogres | 
The call of my mother in tor 
I do not hear: with 1 
The Autumn is too perfect. upon ¢ 
—Dorotny Harruay di 
Another interesting form of motivation§ © Chil 
is found in the use of pantomime. ChiKM tomim 
dren delight in appearing to be what theyll dynam 
are not. They have enjoyed this form of drama 
expression since the beginning of timell ways. 
Perhaps they will always retain this chap with ; 
acteristic, no one knows. At any rate, spire 
our present enlightened state of civilizatioff t a ¢ 
they have not been lifted entirely above thf colorft 
voodoo spell of the African witch-doctor a I ha 
the occult incantations of the Indian tion u: 
gician. They delight in assuming the roe§in jun 
of a king or of a beggar, the character of Legenc 
a queen or of a kitchen maid, of a sage @§ Arabia 
of a buffoon—in fact any rdle in which ti§ Paul o 
imagination may riot in masquerade. of the: 
It is this instinct which prompts the sawgof pan 
age to don a mask, to beat with frenz A de 









vigor upon a war drum, to chant cries 
despair to his gods, and to engage in f 
tastic dances interpretative of the ¢ 
show and the occasion which has called hi 
strange dramatization into being. The 
ment the primitive man dons his mask 
new being is wrung from the depths of hi 
soul, and he becomes a queer admixture 
what he is and what he is not. 

The ancient Greeks found delight 1 
pantomime. They too gesticulated 
danced, more majestically, perhaps, 
with more graceful control of the emotiot 
but the same instinct for an external f 
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trayal of the conflicts of the human soul 
found visual expression in their dramatic 
ts. 

a pantomime has come to us through 
the reach of the years, in the pageants of 
the medieval church and in the delightful 
medium of the aesthetic dance. The joy 
experienced in this form of artistic ex- 
pression is as universal as hunger or mcther 
love. This is why children like to become 
ogres at Halloween, to groan like Old Nick 
in torment, to prance through the streets 
with wild witch cries, and to tap tattoos 
upon our windows. The joy of it, the thrill 
of it is universal. 

Children like to write narratives for pan- 
tomime. If a careful approach is made, the 
dynamic force of this primitive medium of 
dramatic expression may be used in many 
ways. The teacher may illustrate a poem 
with simplified paraphrasing, he may in- 
spire original stories, or he may give zest 
to a classic by having the students write 
colorful sketches of dramatic incidents. 

I have observed the latter form of narra- 
tion used with many of the books studied 
in junior high school. Rip Van Winkle, 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow, Treasure Island, 
Arabian Nights, Ott. of the Silver Hand, 


if Paul of France, The Lance of Kanana—all 


of these stories lend themselves to forms 
of pantomime. 

_ Adark room, a light draped background, 
screens to produce the illusion of a stage, 
and dim, colored lighting effects are all that 
is needed. When children have observed 


gg one effective performance with this medium 


they may easily adapt it to any novel or 
story. Once the production is under way 
no added stimulus is needed for practice 
work in composition. 

The story of Joseph was thus written by 


gpome of our eighth-grade classes. The nar- 


tative was prepared by students in com- 
Mittees, selecting dramatic moments in a 
Narrative form which would lend itself to 
pantomimic interpretation. The scenes 
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were named as follows: Sold into Slavery, 
The Deception, The Prison, At the Court 
of the King, Famine and Plenty, and The 
Recognition. Music and costuming were 
added to the production as it grew into 
being, so that when the performance was 
completed a fourfold appeal was given to 
the audience: music, costuming, reading, 
and pantomime. 

Let me quote The Deception as I take it 
from the booklet in which the class placed 
their creative bit. 


The Deception 

Soon after they had sold Joseph the brothers 
returned to the home of their father. The sky was 
filled with a strange darkness, there was no moon, 
and the stars struggled in vain to shine through the 
clouds which hid them. Jacob was standing at 
the door of his tent gazing out over the barren plain 
and searching for a sign of the foreboding evil in the 
dark clouds overhead. 

A murmtr of distant voices penetrated the still- 
ness. The sound grew nearer. His sons were 
approaching, and as they came to the great tent he 
raised his hand to welcome them. 

“Ah! I am glad you have returned,” began 
Jacob, “I had feared that Joseph would never come 
back to me. Now, I shall never let him leave my 
sight. Come hither, Joseph. Come, I am speaking 
to you. I sent you out with good news. I sent 
you out clothed in a coat of many colors.” 

“A coat of many colors,” faltered one of the 
brothers as he stepped forward with a blood- 
stained garment. “Is this the coat, father? We 
found it by the roadside and feared that a wild 
beast had devoured a stranger in our land.” 

“He has been killed, alae Joseph has been taken 
away from me,” faltered the aged father. 

“Then it is the coat of our young brother that we 
found by the roadside," murmured the sons of 
Jacob, feigning to weep as they crept off into the 
shadows of the night. 

The father remained at the door of his tent lost 
in silent grief. The sky was filled with a deeper 
darkness, there was no moon, the stars were now 
lost in the dense gloom which filled the heavens, and 
a melancholy wind swept over the barren plain. 


Students find greater delight, perhaps, 
in observing their thoughts in print than 
in any other form of literary expression. 
Our schools are just beginning to realize 
the potency of this medium. A few insti- 
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tutions have published books, many are 
now issuing magazines and pamphlets, and 
every school has its newspaper. The news- 
paper is a most excellent stimulus for the 
exercise of writing. It fills its particular 
function admirably, but it does not provide 
a sufficient impetus to original writing along 
the lines of poetry and simple exposition 
which children create with ready facility. 
The snap and the fire demanded by the 
school newspaper does not lend itself to 
the meditative, the slow descriptive style 
practised by students who lack the vivacity 
of the born reporter. It is true that any 
English class should foster and cultivate the 
meditative spirit and should develop this 
aptitude in our best students; yet the ap- 
proval of one class and one teacher is not 
enough for a distinctive bit of work. Many 
schools have realized this need and a large 
number of pamphlets are beginning to find 
circulation. Projects, plays, poems, exposi- 
tions of school activities, and descriptions 
of merit have found their way into print. 

All of the material submitted to editorial 
boards for publication has not been good 
enough to print, and a great deal of inferior 
work has been published. This is as it 
should be. The chief value is not found 
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in the number of youthful geniuses why 
have been discovered ; the value is obtaing 
from the impetus towards creative work 
Unquiet creative spirits struggling for e 
pression have found an avenue for a ney 
release. Personalities thus made free hay 
unfolded into new entities, and unique 
paragraphs of narration and description 
have found places on the pages of schod 
publications. 

Thus with the agencies of music, pic 
tures, pantomime, printed pamphlets, and 
similar project devices, junior-high-schod 
students have found stimulating motivation 
for English composition. The suggestions 
given here may prove helpful to the reader 
who have been hardy enough to wak 
through my exposition; and, again, thes 
suggestions may appeal to my readers ia 
much the same way that similar admonitions 
appealed to a student in one of our classe 
of creative writing not long ago. The new 
genius wrote: 


Stuff 
If I didn't feel 
That I ought to do 
All this stuff 
I think, perhaps, I'd like to; 
But I do— 
That's the way with everything. 
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Epitor’s Note: Mrs. Riggs is a teacher of English in the Baker Junior High 
School of Denver. For several years she has been specializing in the work of 
teaching the ill-favored children. Her work has attracted considerable attention. 


In our present-day approach to education, 
we take into consideration that large group 
of underprivileged children who must be 
trained to take a place in the world of to- 
morrow. We have proved that they can 
take an economic place, we must fit them 
to take a social place, even though that place 
be humble. They, as well as men and 
women of average and superior intelligence, 
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are going to have leisure time which t 
must learn to fill, and from the point @ 
view of one teaching them literature n 
they can be helped to fill it with ple 
and profit. It is true that this class 
to face the fact that there are a host 
things which they cannot understand, 
they are prone to feel that there is but li 
for them in the finer things of life. 
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are handicapped, but once let them thor- 
oughly realize that there is enjoyment to be 
found on the printed page, aside from sen- 
sational matter, and some of them, at least, 
may gain a desire to search for that pleas- 
ure in the days to come. 

In teaching children of this group we 
must realize at the outset that there must 
be a different set of standards for them 
than those held to for groups of higher 
abilities. We must not expect from them 
the same appreciation or comprehension. If 
they can learn that there is entertainment 
for them and enjoyment, if they search 
patiently, then they have learned a great 
deal and they may become inspired to con- 
tinue in later years. I have no notion that 
they should be taught to appreciate the ap- 
peal of the sunset, the beauty of the use 
of this word or that phrase, or the thrill 
of the epic in poetry. They do not care for 
the abstract, nor are they capable of 
handling it. Their literature must be in 
terms of the concrete. In our teaching we 
need material that will appeal to their limit 
of intelligence in form and in wording and 
that will at the same time have a more 
mature appeal as to content. Such material 
is all too scarce. These children are older 
chronologically than their grade, and many 
of them are sensitive to the fact that they 
are different from children of their own 
age. They resent reading from books 
labeled for third- and fourth-grade chil- 
dren. (For training in reading and com- 
prehension we do have some material that 
is good, as Pearson and Hunt, Every Day 
Readers, Stone’s Silent Readers.) These 


@ people are mildly interested in the world, 


but they need to know as well as others 


Athat other people live and move and have 


their being. And so we spend many hours 


§ With simpler stories of many kinds, largely 
B informational in character, more or less 


within the range of their comprehension 
and understanding. We do want them to 
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know that there are other kinds of reading 
also. 

In our system a requirement for seven 
B Literature is taken from Mallory’s Days 
of Chivalry. The text is far too hard for 
these low groups and we do not have avail- 
able copies of the King Arthur stories in 
simpler language. Still, they as well as 
others are interested in the story part. They 
respond to tales of adventure and of chiv- 
alry, even as do other children. A _ sug- 
gested method of teaching these stories is 
as follows: Tell them some background 
stories of the old times in England, of the 
ways that stories have grown up about men 
of ages past; then a list of the characters 
that will be foremost in the stories that are 
to follow may be placed on the board. Let 
each child have a copy of the text, though 
it is hard, to follow if he wishes, and read 
to them the stories, stopping to identify 
the characters listed, and to bring out any 
incident that seems to attract their attention. 
They thrill to the deeds of Gareth and vie 
with one another in finding out just how 
many knights he was instrumental in bring- 
ing to Arthur’s standard. A noticeable pro- 
portion of the class, after the story had 
been treated in this way, checked out of the 
library the simpler Arthur stories and from 
these some of them wandered on to Robin 
Hood tales. A teacher will feel that some- 
thing has carried over when a child much 
below the normal in intelligence asks a year 
later, ‘When are we going to read some 
more stories like those King Arthur stories 
we read last year?” 

Again we have the Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow assigned. Turn the retarded seven 
A group loose on it and they are lost, dis- 
couraged, and “ never did like to read any- 
how.” Describe to them the genera! sur- 
roundings, get them to tell you of some 
places that are just naturally “spooky” 
and set the stage for the story. Read the 
description of Ichabod Crane and help them 
to picture him in detail. They will do it, 
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and they will enjoy the thought of him in 
charge of a schoolroom. They relish the 
rivalry between Brom Bones and the school- 
master. They will not get all the allusions, 
nor any large proportion of them, but who 
cares. They sense very quickly who is 
riding so hard after Ichabod and they will 
be most eager to tell you what happened to 
the poor man. Probably they will not seek 
out Washington Irving after that, but they 


will have appreciated a “keen story” and 
that will not be wholly lost. 
One more concrete illustration. If the 


social-science and English courses of study 
allow, find out when your class is about to 
study the period of Jefferson, Hamilton, 
and the Louisiana Purchase. At that time 
take up The Man Without a Country. I 
usually tell my classes a story the first day 
of the need of the United States for land, 
of soldiers stationed around the mouth of 
the Mississippi, of a most fascinating man, 
at one time a Government official but who 
had a grudge against the Government and 
who thought that he might be able to set 
up a government for himself across the 
Mississippi. We will probably mention our 
flag ritual and the twofold definition of a 
traitor. Having set the scenes, I turn them 
loose on the story. They get an unbeliev- 
able amount and we talk it all over after- 
ward. Was Nolan’s punishment just or 
unjust? Did he get all or more than “ was 
coming to him?” Is this story true? 
Sometimes they are ready to fight for their 
opinions. 

In teaching poetry we find more diffi- 
culties. Here, even more than in prose we 
need to avoid the abstract. If we can pre- 
sent to the low divisions narrative poems, 
with a point and a minimum of descriptions, 
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they will enjoy poetry. For them we hay 
hunted out poems of this nature, very sim. 
ple ones for the lower junior-high-schog 
grades. These nine- and ten-year-old fou. 
teen-year-olds enjoy Eugene Field’s Thy Je 
Duel, The Night Wind, Little Boy Bly. the 
The poem Columbus on Columbus Day, has Sh 
a real appeal. They appreciate Field’s Thy Ju 
Owl Critic. I teach these for the story, art 
the enjoyment of the sense and the theme 
and do not trouble about any beauty of dic. 
tion or meter. If the poems are simp ; 
enough, they read for themselves and we § mation 
work out the theme together. Involve § 3" 
poems are read to them and they are urged § he | 
to find good passages and to make sugges § House, 
tions as to the story. Eighth graders cam § tings 
not understand all of The Highwayman bat§ 8 9 
they love the swing, the rhythm, and th gy © 
story. Long poems are beyond most of So t 
them alone. Miles Standish read to omg™4@"V¢ 
class whose accomplishments in reading § "de 2 
tests ranked them with the fourth and fifth 
graders proved very interesting and t 
assured a visitor most earnestly that 
they would read such a poem if they fot 
it in the library. They might try; the 
wouldn’t succeed, but from this poem they 
learned some history, some Indian custom § 
and lore, and they got a very interesti 
story. They found that entertainment dos 
exist in such things, and though not om 
out of the class may ever try to read a le 
poem alone, they have learned that there i 
an interesting story there and they may 
encouraged in the days to come to try 
hunt out something that will fill an it 
hour and help shape their thoughts, evel 
though those thoughts are not such as 
move nations. 
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Verse writing, like everything else, is an 
acquirable art, given a modicum of imag- 
ination and a half hour a day. 

“ But it isn’t easy,” said Pooh to himself, 
as he looked at what had once been Owl’s 
House, “ Because Poetry and Hums aren't 
things which you get, they’re things which 
get you. And all you can do is to go where 
they can find you.” 

So that is the purpose for which our 
reative writing class was organized—to pro- 
vide a place where Poetry and Hums may 
come and get children who are interested 
in them. I believe that underneath it there 
isa sort of quadruple theory, educationally 
sound, about talent being given a chance to 
develop, appreciation coming only through 
attempt, facility in writing being primarily 
matter of practice, and poetry providing 
a Satisfactory release from the grind of 
dinary life. 

The number of those interested in such 
class was so large that selection had to 
made and it was done largely on a basis 
talent already manifested, usually in 
may bemenglish classes. No one who showed the 
spark of ability in this line was de- 
ived of membership but in a few weeks 
settled down to a more comfortable num- 
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Their programs were arranged so that 
younger students, seven A’s and eight 
's, should attend two days a week and the 
der students three days, though this ar- 
agement is by no means ironclad. Many 
ome every day. 
Sometimes we read to each other, and 
metimes we write, and sometimes we just 
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Epitor’s Note: Miss Catlett is teacher of superior groups of the Thomas 
Jefferson Junior High School, Cleveland, Ohio. For some time she had charge of 
the Department of Measurements in the Collinwood High School of Cleveland. 
She now has charge of two classes in creative writing at the Thomas Jefferson 
Junior High School. The work of these classes is given unique exposition in the 
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sit and wish it were time for lunch. For 
poets—even junior-high-school ones—are 
creatures of temperament and need occa- 
sional lapses. Lapse is what we do better 
than anything else when visitors come, as 
they frequently do, eager to see Poets In 
Action. Vera will glower at the beaming 
observer and write something about Tram- 
meled Art and Lois will lower herself to 
this : 

Visitors are coming, 

Turn on the brains, 


They'll think we are dumb 
If no poetry rains. 


and Richard will decide that eight lines 
are really enough for any sonnet and stop 
with: 


Why do men die in defense of a flag, 

Dare all for the sake of a formless name? 

It's only some bunting, a silken rag! 

What do they want: is it glory, fame? 

What do they see at the end of the road 

That leads them on to the gates of death? 
Paradise? Valhalla? A hero's abode? 

Fools! They shall all feel the Devil's breath! 


But what I started out to say was that 
there has been no set routine, naturally. 
There are days when listening to words, 
however beautiful, is insufferable; days 
when writing them is impossible. So we 
have gone along, letting each one care more 
or less for itself. We have read poetry of 
all styles and ages and found something to 
like and dislike in all. And there is emerg- 
ing a constantly ripening appreciation of 
beauty which, it is hoped, will be lifelong. 

There are days when every one holds a 
chin and stares, finally shouting at me, 
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“Can’t you give us an idea?” Today was 
one of these. I was holding my chin and 
staring, too, not having the required com- 
modity. But what is weather for, if not 
emergencies? I walked to the window. 

“Fog,” I said, “Choking and blinding 
fog, obscuring all except us.” Then I sat 
down and held my chin again. 

In a few minutes a girl who stays in the 
class for reasons known only to herself, for 
she has written nothing of much value, came 
up with the following, which I shall quote 
only for purposes of contrast: 


The fog draws before our eyes 
A gray mist 

Making everything disappear, 
Only letting us see 

When we reach the place 
Where we are going, 


And making things disappear 
That we just walked out of. 

No imagination, just a wordy and crude 
paraphrase of my remark. Lois, however, 
turned in this: 

Fog is a magician 

Who curtains round my mind. 
I cannot see before me; 
Blackness is behind. 

The Past has gone forever, 
The Future’s mystery— 

For Fog’s a shrewd magician 
And the Present’s all I see. 

There is no triumph that comes to a 
teacher, I fancy, that can compare with the 
knowledge that one has wakened and helped 
develop a talent that might possibly have 
slept forever. It is a sort of recompense— 
call it apology if you will—for all the 
worthless things teachers can’t help doing. 

I want to speak a little of the “ release” 
aspect of a verse-writing class, one of its 
most important reasons for being. I shall 
use Louise to illustrate my point. She 
comes, a remarkably brilliant girl, from a 
discouragingly sordid home atmosphere, 
devoid of all beauty, of all cultural in- 
spiration. She has an unfortunate disposi- 
tion, so far as contact with her contempor- 





aries is concerned, and is a great deal 
introspective. It is a splendid thing 
bring into the light germs of introspection 
they die there and one is the better for 
ing killed the bogey. Louise’s poems 
practically all of this germ-killing 
and masterpieces of self-analysis. | 
give only Companions, which moved me 
deeply that I could only accept it sj 
and wonder if she suspected how truly 
had written. 











Fear is my companion, 
He takes me everywhere nce apy 
He sits and wrinkles all my plaits Disr 
And ruffies up my hair. ma) 
He argues with me ever, ys thi 
He always disagrees, 

He gives me queer sensations, 


Brings shakings to my knees. 
I like him for his cowardice, | 
I love his disposition, 
He comes to me quite dubiously 
And asks for recognition. 

Fear is my companion, 

He takes me everywhere; 

And you can always tell us 

By our rude distrustful air. 

I am not among those who 
rhyme a handicap to creative expression 
a smoke screen to cover the lack of ima Jt is | 
inative content. Some children may talk@nes the 
free verse but I never met any who did a To sg; 
it has been my experience that unrhy wi 
verse, both the reading and writing of it is 














has a rather limited appeal to the child st 
junior-high-school age. I am not refer w 
to such forms as the hokku, cinquain, @hen h 
tanka, for they are turned out in expr 
ance and their specific requirements en te 
vide a problem in word compression D ha 


control equal to the rhyme problem, 
are good training, if nothing more. 
Here are three cinquains: 


A Cloudy Day 
The world 
Waiting with a 
Bouquet to greet the sun, 
Mopes, resentful against faithless 
Beauty. 











Futtlity 
Life burns 
My spirit down. 
It drifts on hopelessly— 
The horror of a ship burning 
At sea. 
Pride 
I aimed 
Too high for it. 
I knew that I would fail, 
Yet I am proud, and can’t admit 
Defeat. 
“If a person have imagination, experi- 
gnce appears to me of little use,” said one 
of Disraeli’s heroes, and it is an opinion 
may apply to children’s poetry when it 
ys things like the following: 





You laughed and hurt my pride, 
You made fun of my face, 

Of my hair—so black— 

And my eyes—they were green. 
But some one came along 

And called me beautiful: 

My hair wasn't black, it was ebon, 
And my eyes were seas of jade! 

I told you so; you laughed again. 
I simply can’t understand 

Why I should stay with you 

onsit When you laugh at me. 

But here I am. 


of It is a problem that has perplexed older 
ts than she. 
» did a} To say that we get from a thing only 
arhy t we put in it is a hackneyed truism; 
it is fundamental to every achievement. 
chilé@Why should we not assume, then, that a 
refermm@mhild will be a real lover of poetry only 
hen he has at least attempted this form 
expression? Of course some will have 
nh to it early—there are few children 
> have never tried it—but it is usually a 
guarded secret and admitted only when 
hat they have regarded as a phenomenon 
tculiar to themselves is taken as a matter- 
-fact thing and given approbation and a 
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sympathetic atmosphere to expand in. Pro- 
gressive schools are beginning to provide 
them and children are enjoying a creative 
experience which will enrich their lives 
permanently. 

Now we publish in the school paper and 
in attractive booklets the things once con- 
fined to treasured notebooks or else not 
written at all. 

Night 
The woods are deep with shadows, 
The mists on the river lie, 
The moon is a silver sickle 
And star-points pierce the sky. 


Wander alone and listen 
When the nights are cold and still, 
Hear the owl's call and the loon’s call, 


And the cry of the whippoorwill. 
Or from a more philosophic mind: 


Belittling 
When I am neatly rotted 
Underneath the ground, 


People still wil] laugh and cry 
And the world keep going around. 
And when I think it over j 
It makes me feel so small 
That I half-believe that even I 
Do not matter at all! 


And the universal complaint of Down- 
trodden Female stirs these lines: 
Dissatisfaction 
I wish I were a little boy, 
I'd romp and climb up trees, 
And get as dirty as I want 
And fall and skin my knees. 


But as it is, I’m just a girl 
And must keep clean and bright 
And practise music every day— 
It doesn’t seem quite right. 

“ So there it is,” said Pooh (although he 
wasn’t writing articles), “It’s come dif- 
ferent from what I thought it would, but 
it’s come.” Which is a way things have. 
























































There came to me recently a paper en- 
titled “ Suggestions from the English Staff 
of Smith College.” It contained the find- 
ings of a meeting at which each member of 
the staff had reported the specific weak- 
nesses most common in her classes. The 
following is an extract from that paper: 

“II. Punctuation. It was generally 
agreed by the members of the staff that few 
freshman students understand the function 
of the semicolon. Many of them never at- 
tempt to use the mark; or if they do at- 
tempt, show a complete ignorance of its 
service... . 

“TIL. Sentence structure. The two most 
serious faults are, as always, the incomplete 
sentence and the “comma fault,” or the 
separation of two independent elements 
merely by a comma... . 

“1V. Grammatical terminology. Whereas 
the tendency of the day is more and more 
away from any insistence upon a universal 
vocabulary of grammatical terms, we find 
it necessary to presuppose a knowledge of 
at least such terms as will suggest the log- 
ical relationship between the parts of a 
sentence.” 

Why do college instructors, one may ask, 
so gravely frown upon the comma fault? 
A little dot over the comma will fix things 
all right. Are we sending our sons and 
daughters to college to have them so trained 
that they will never disgrace their parents 
by placing a comma where a semicolon 
ought to be? Yes, one may ask such ques- 
tions; and let us take him seriously. We 
must bear in mind that he represents a con- 
siderable number who look upon punctua- 
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Epitor’s Note: Mr. Wright is director of English in the West Hartford 
(Connecticut) public schools. In this article he has revealed to us not only some 
of the weaknesses with which colleges charge the secondary schools, but he has 
also given us a very sane treatment of correcting these weaknesses. 
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tion as a sort of garnishment that om 
sprinkles over his composition to make if 
look more appetizing. When he sees suc 
stress placed upon a comma, his amazement 


















is somewhat akin to that of the eager - 
unteer in the World War who, when te comp< 
that he was disqualified on account of hill som 
teeth, exclaimed, “ But what has that ti o¢ 
do with it? I’m going to shoot the Sith 
mans, not bite them!” A teacher, like @ 
doctor, becomes a diagnostician. The latte 1. A 
sees in bad teeth the signs of constitution th 
weakness; the former sees in certain mis ? 4 
uses of the comma and period a deplo 3. “ 
ignorance of what constitutes a sentence sts 
an ignorance of the very unit of compos en 
tion, an ignorance which puts the pupil af * T 
a par with a mason who cannot distingui “9 
a whole brick from a fragment. S.A 
All of the specific weaknesses tione co 
in the passages quoted are symptoms of pe 
disease which is widespread. One can kno ‘ — 
the season when colds are prevalent 1. Th 
merely watching the billboards on 8. Th 
patent medicines are emblazoned. Omj 9. A 
needs but a slight acquaintance with reo ws 


composition textbooks and exercise pads 19 7, 
know that the ailment complained of by 
Smith College staff is not a local malady} 12. A. 
but a national epidemic. It is no k 
confined to schools and colleges, but 
affected the current literature of the o 
try. 

What is the nature of the malady? 
is the cure? 

The malady is ignorance of the struct 
elements that make a sentence and of 
thought relation that one element bears 
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another. Its most prominent manifesta- 
tions are the amputated clause or phrase 
and the run-on sentence, or so-called 
“comma fault”; but it can be recognized 
in numerous other forms. It lies at the 
bottom of many composition blunders. in- 
cluding all that come under faulty coordina- 
tion and subordination, incoherence through 
faulty syntax, misplaced and dangling 
i modifiers, and practically all errors in 
it] punctuation. It is the cause also of much 
trouble in interpretation. 


To learn what attack is being made upon 
the evil, I have examined fourteen diffcrent 
composition textbooks taken at random 
from my shelves. I find that in thirteen 
of them the study of the sentence begins 
with a definition. Here is the list: 


1. A sentence is a group of words expressing a 
thought. 

2. A sentence is a group of words that expresses a 
complete thought. 

3. A sentence is a group of words used as a 
statement, a question, a command, or an 
entreaty. 

4. The sentence consists of a number of words in 
such a relation to ene another that they convey 
a complete thought. 

5. A sentence is a group of words expressing a 
complete thought. A complete sentence names a 
person or thing and also tells something about 
this person or thing. 

6. The same as No. 3. 

7. The same as No. 2. 

8. The same as No. 1. 

9. A sentence is the expression in words of a 
complete thought—whether a statement, com- 
mand, question, or exclamation. 

10. The same as No. 2. 

il, The same as No. 2. 


single complete thought. 
13. The same as No. 2. 


I shall not pause to question the accuracy 
of the definitions. Of the thirteen authors 
tleven define a sentence in terms of a 
thought or of a complete thought, and the 
ther two define it in terms of a state- 

nt, question, command, or entreaty. In 
al cases the new term introduced is more 


abstract, more indefinite, more difficult to 
understand than the term it is intended to 
elucidate. All of the authors accompany 
their definitions with from one to five illus- 
trative sentences, of which the following 
is a typical group: 


Yellow roses cover the wall. 
They have gone to the camp. 
Mountains are very imposing. 


Eight of the authors proceed immediately 
to an exercise consisting of a column of 
word groups of which some are sentences 
and some are not. The pupil, by applying 
the definition he has learned, is expected to 
determine whether each group of words 
does or does not constitute a sentence. This 
type of exercise is not confined to clemen- 
tary books, but is found in texts intended 
for use in high schools. Following are the 
first three word groups in each of the eight 
books : 
1 

Ink three feet a quart of new cloth 

Beautiful sing in the clouds grow 

One shot scattered the noisy flock 


2 
Pulled out their maps 
The parents were anxious 
Things had been happening 


3 
He entered the room as she left 
When he came to the end of the bridge 
Standing with his bag in his hand 
4 
Winds blow west 
The wind blowing 
Making a great effort 
5 
The cars were driven rapidly 
The rapidly driven car 
In early spring 
6 
Growing by the roadside 
In the corner near the window 
The north wind is very cold 
. 


7 
A soft answer turneth away wrath 
Gibraltar rock stands firm 
The child being honest and giving up the money 














_not room in the overcrowded high-school 
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8 
Looked in the mirror 
We saw the elephant 
Was late to school 


I doubt that there is such a thing as the so- 
called “sentence sense”; but if there is, 
will these exercises develop it? A _ pupil 
who performs such tasks with one hundred 
per cent efficiency will, in his composition 
work, write as follows: He took the little 
black kitten. Which belonged to me. Can 
a pupil having no knowledge of the func- 
tion of modifiers and relying solely upon 
“sentence sense,” upon the complete- 
thought conception—a pupil, mind you, to 
whom this and which are not pronouns but 
mere words, abstract symbols, bringing no 
concrete image to the mind—can such a 
pupil be expected to understand that he 
may call This belonged to me a sentence, 
but that he may not call Which belonged to 
me a sentence unless he places an interro- 
gation point after it? The combined exer- 
cises in the eight books examined total 166 
word groups, and only one of these groups 
begins with a relative pronoun. Such 
seems to be the popular remedy for the 
amputated clause. 


In regard to the “comma fault,” the 
usual attack is of precisely the same nature: 
(1) a definition of the run-on sentence; 
(2) a sample of the error accompanied 
with a correction of it; (3) an exercise in 
which the pupil is to correct the comma 
faults. In one of the fourteer books ex- 
amined, the author meets the issue squarely, 
attempts no hurdles, and postpones all at- 
tack on the “comma fault” till he has 
taken his reader through a long and rather 
intensive study of technical grammar. But 
in most localities today a grammar school 
is a place where no grammar is taught, and 
a high school is a place where grammar is 
sometimes briefly reviewed. Many pupils 
find themselves briefly re-viewing a subject 
which they have never viewed. There is 
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English courses for an exhaustive study of get tl 
technical grammar. Is there no other solu} image 
tion? 
I think there is another solution. It jg§ well-k 
the substitution of an ounce of preventiog§ well a 
for the pound of cure. To prevent an aihf mind, 
ment, we must know the source from whic! crete, 
it springs. I believe the origin of the weal} place 
nesses complained of by the Smith College} Sweet 
staff lies in the improper approach (or mf compe 
approach) to sentence study in the juni 
high-school years. I purposely avoid th 
word grammar not because I fear to wax 
the red flag but because the term conve 
an idea quite different from what I havej 
mind. Two distinct kinds of sentence st 
should be pursued throughout the juni 
and senior high schools: one should 
analytic, the other synthetic; one should k 
treated as a science, the other as an 
The two should be collateral, but I m 
confine the discussion at present to 
tence analysis in the junior high school. 
I believe this study should begin direc 
with the scientific examination of a lar 
and carefully graded collection of specir 
sentences ; that the method should be as f 
as possible inductive rather than ¢ I 
proceeding not, as in the thirteen texts ¢ 
amined, from definition to type but 
type to definition; that the specimen 
tences should be so arranged that the mor 
difficult constructions will not be ence 
ered until the easier ones have been m 
tered; and that a full understanding of 
large elements in all types of senteno 
should precede any attempt at mi 
analysis. 
But in teaching sentence structure indw 
tively it is necessary to remember certal 
psychological principles. Communi 
through language resolves itself into 
processes: the translation of cone 
images into abstract word images, and & 
retranslation of abstract word images i 
concrete images. The first process is com 
position; the second is interpretation. 
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get the full benefit of an abstract word 


er solu image it is necessary to get back of the 


to the thing symbolized. It is a 
is} well-known fact that the young mind, as 


Sweet are the uses of adversity, we are 
compelling him to deal with symbols, for no 
concrete image is aroused in his mind. We 
must see to it therefore that in the sen- 
tences presented for analysis abstractions 
are avoided. Each sentence should be such 
inf as will bring to the pupil’s mind a concrete 
image easily within his reach. Further- 
more, since technical terms are abstractions 
of the most troublesome kind, the nomen- 
clature employed should be reduced to a 
minimum and should be confined to terms 
nus™ that denote functional relations, not formal 

Such a collection of sentences, printed in 
pamphlet form, is now being used in the 
West Hartford junior high schools. Only 
the specimen sentences are placed in the 
hands of the pupils. Although several pages 
of the syllabus are devoted to an exp!ana- 
tion of the general purpose of the sentences, 
and to suggested methods of presenting 
them, the choice of exercises is left to the 
discretion and ingenuity of the teachers. 
The sentences are arranged in groups of 
ten, groups I, IA, etc., being parallel, and 
groups I, II, etc., being progressive. 

Since no formal text accompanies the 
']Specimen sentences, I cannot do more than 
indicate the general character of the presen- 
e} tation, which each teacher makes in her own 
manner and in her own words. The general 
mature of the preliminary orientation is 
wisomewhat as follows, but much more in- 
pret? formal : 


When I write upon the blackboard the single 
aoe WOrd house, some sort of mental picture or image 
atises at once in the mind of each person who is 
Watching attentively. In no two minds does 
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exactly the same image appear. One pupil sees a 
country homestead, where another sees a brick 
apartment house. Nor is the image clear or 
lasting, for it is not possible to make a good mental 
picture with only one word. What I write is a 
crooked chalk line intended to bring to your mind 
an image similar to the one that is in my mind as I 
make the line. There are, then, two things to 
consider in dealing with a word—its form and its 
meaning. The form of the word has to do with that 
crooked line, or with the letters on a printed page; 
the meaning of the word is the image that it brings 
up in the mind. More important than anything 
else in your study of English is the ability to get 
back of mere words to the ideas behind them. 

This distinction between form and meaning is one 
of the things that make the study of grammar seem 
difficult. That part of grammar which deals with 
form is to many pupils dry and uninteresting; but 
the part that deals with meanings is not. The 
study of sentence structure is one of meanings 
rather than of forms. 

One way to study grammar is to memorize 
definitions and rules, and then try to apply them; 
another way is to gather specimen sentences of 
various kinds, take them apart, and discover the 
relations existing among the parts. The latter way 
is the one we shall follow. 


The work begins in the seventh grade. 
Only the broadest terms are used at first, 
the more specific being introduced gradu- 
ally as the pupil progresses in the course. 
The term modifier, for example, is used for 
adjectives, adverbs, adjective phrases. ad- 
jective clauses, adverbial phrases, and ad- 
verbial clauses. I cannot take space here to 
explain in full. how sentence structure is 
taught inductively, but perhaps a discussion 
of the first group of sentences with a few 
suggested exercises may indicate the char- 
acter of the study. In this group every ele- 
ment in each sentence is but a single word, 
all verbs are intransitive, and pronouns and 
abstract nouns are avoided. 


Group I 

1. Tom's dog barked. 2. Little children soon 
arrived. 3. The young girls talked continuously. 
4. The poor wounded horse still breathed. 5. The 
bright rosy glow gradually faded away. 6. For- 
tunately the big bear ran away. 7. The narrow 
winding path ended here abruptly. 8. The dog’s 
long bushy tail always hung down. 9. Eager, 
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enthusiastic, joyful, the great crowd cheered con- 
tinuously. 10. Rising, falling, whirling, dancing, 
the bright autumn leaves rushed wildly by. 


Exercise 1 
Omit the first word of the first sentence, and you 
will have left dog barked. Is the sentence as good as 
it was? Is it still a statement? Omit the second 
word, and you have Fom's berted. This, you will 
see, makes no sense at all. Omit the third word, 
and you have Tom's dog. The statement is gone. 
Only one of the three words, then, may be left out 
without destroying the sentence. If you experiment 
in the same way you will find that in each of the ten 
sentences two words are necessary, and all the 
others may be left out without completely destroying 
the statement. Make a list of the ten sentences 
after you have omitted from each all but the two 
necessary words. 
Exercise 2 
After the list that you made in doing exercise 1 
has been reviewed for errors, examine it carefully. 
The first pair of words is dog and ran. Which of 


the two can be thought of better without the other? ° 


Can you think of the meaning of ren without 
thinking of something that can run? Does the word 
dog, taken by itself, bring to your mind some sort of 
picture? Does the word ran, considered separately, 
bring any picture to your mind? Look over all 
the words on your list, and draw a line under each 
one which, taken all by itself, brings to your mind 
the image of some thing. If you have done the task 
correctly, you will have underlined one word in each 
of the ten pairs. Such words are called nouns. 
Exercise 3 

Keeping before you the list made in doing exercises 
1 and 2, examine carefully the word not underlined 
in each pair. Does this word tell us something 
about the thing named? Does it tell us what that 
thing has done? This word isa verd. If you and I 
should talk about automobiles, then automobiles 
would be the subject of our conversation. In the same 
sense, if ran, in sentence No. 1, tells us something 
about dog, then dog is the subject about which we 
are being informed. Therefore in each of the ten 
sentences in Group 1 two words only are necessary— 
a noun and a verb; and the noun is the subject of 
the verb. 

Exercise 4 

Keeping before you the list made in doing 
exercise 1 put back mentally one by one, the words 
that have been stricken out. As each word is 
replaced, observe that its meaning bears directly 
either upon the verb or upon its subject. If you 
apply each word replaced first to the subject and 
then to the verb, you will find little difficulty in 
deciding to which one it belongs. For instance, 
in No. 1, does the word Tom's belong to dog or to 


ran? In No. 2 does soon belong to children or to 
arrived? In No. 3 does continuously belong 
girls or to talked? In the sentence The ory as ap 
breathed the word horse may apply to any qq) merely 
member of the huge family of horses. In th 
sentence The wounded horse breathed does the wort E 
horse apply to as many members of the family as 
did before the word wounded was introduced? jf 
not, the word wownded changes the meaning of th 
word Aorse. Modify is an ordinary word Meaning 
to vary or change. We are therefore using it in iy H 
ordinary sense when we say that in No. 4 the word 
wounded modifies the word Aorse. In the sam cl 
sentence s#ill is a modifier of the verb breathed. Al of 
of the unnecessary words in this group will thus bk ov 
found to be modifiers. What does each on m 
modify? In writing your answers, underline every 
word that is taken from the sentence, as in th 
following model: In No. 4 The modifies dong dresse 
poor modifies horse; wounded modifies horse; al 
modifies breathed. 











Exercise 5 

In sentence No. 5 we found the two necessay§ and n 

words to be glow and faded. Now we divide tion o 

complete sentence into two parts, the first containi 
the noun and all its modifiers, and the 

containing the verb and all its modifiers. The read a 


part is The bright rosy glow. It does more was | 
name a thing; it gives us a rather clear picture. selecti 
second part is gradually faded away; it tells us jut experi 


how the subject acted. The first part of th 
sentence is called the complete subject, and they O™P® 
second part is called the complete predicate. Pind Two « 
the complete subject and the complete predicate 
each of the nine remaining sentences in this group. | two im 


Summary of Facts Learned from Examining Group! pointe 


1. Every sentence in the group contains tw day G 
necessary words and a varying number of wort y 


which are valuable but not necessary. undert 
2. The first of the necessary words is a noun; #} editor 
names some thing. head. 


3. The second of the necessary words is a verb; it under; 
tells what the thing named has done. 

4. The noun is the subject of the verb. }to the 

5. Each of the other words modifies either the} A f 





noun or the verb. on the 
6. Modifiers may be omitted from the sentemt the su 
one at a time. takes | 


7. Each sentence may be divided into two distint 
parts, the complete subject and the compléey® Way 


predicate. at onc 
8. The noun and all its modifiers make the cO@§ actiyit 

plete subject. stands 
9. The verb and all its modifiers make the ¢ 

plete predicate. year-o 















These facts of course are not represented 
long &/ 4s applying to all sentences; they are 
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lar group. No adequate conception of what 
constitutes a sentence can be formed until 


ob merely found to be common to this particu- the succeeding groups have been examined. 
In the 

nal ENGLISH EXPRESSION THROUGH THE SCHOOL PAPER 
ced? If Mary J. J. Winn 

i Of the 

meaning Epitor’s Note: Miss Wrinn is teacher of English in the George Washington 
a High School of New York City. She has for some time been in charge of special 

™ — classes in journalism and poetry. She is author of the well-known book Elements 

ed. AD of Journalism which has recently appeared. In this article as well as in her book 

- thus be on Elements of Journalism she has set forth a procedure by which a school paper 


wh ont = ay be identified with the real life of the community. 





sin th? When Anna Hempstead Branch ad- 
: dressed the Modern Literature Club last 
“= December, Georgia Cooper was asked to 
cover the event. The next day she placed 
her typewritten article in the copy basket 
ecessapf and made a hasty exit from the publica- 
vide th tion office to her first-period class. 
7 mt ©During the second period the report was 
The fra tead aloud before the journalism class. It 
ore thal Was pronounced interesting, excellent in 
re. selection of details, and well organized. An 
itl experience of a couple of hours had been 
Sa compressed into a column and a quarter. 
Pin] [wo questions arose: (1) What did Miss 
dicatelt} Branch look like? (2) Did she read only 
group. Ttwo poems? Some awkward passages were 
Group 1 pointed out as well as a sequence which 
e affected the truth of the report. The next 
re day Georgia was absent. The feature editor 
undertook to sift in the corrections. The 
noun; it} editor then prepared two inserts and an A 
head. With fifty other articles, which had 
a verbs undergone like treatment, it was dispatched 
to the printer. 
ither the} A few days later, a column of cold type 
on the front page of the paper, it became 
sentem® i the subject of class discussion. Some mis- 
» disting| @Kes shrieked from the column. Print has 
complee}# way of emphasizing errors. Correction 
at once became an individual and a joint 
the com} activity until the work satisfied. Here it 
oe’ stands, the rapid-fire product of a fifteen- 
year-old girl: 








L. W. R. 


“With words, a world of unexpected and exquisite 
adventure is opened up to us,"’ declared Miss Anna 
Hempstead Branch, noted poetess, in her address 
to the guests of the Modern Literature Club, 
Thursday, December 19, in the Little Theatre. 

When the tall, stately woman, gowned entirely 
in black, faced her audience, an instant hush fell 
upon the room. She began her reading in a soft, 
well-modulated voice which compelled the interest 
of the listeners from the beginning to the end of the 
meeting. 

“You know, poets have their own adventures 
writing poems in their homes and experimienting 
with rhythms, rhymes, and thoughts," she con- 
tinued. 

As an impressive confirmation of her statement, 
Miss Branch read a few of her poems. Before 
reading some of them, she explained how she had 
happened to write them. 


Longed to See New York 


About the Monk in the Kitchen, the poetess 
related that she had lived in New England all of her 
life, but had always wanted to be “up and doing, 
and off and away.” Unfortunately, she did not 
have any money. She had always heard a fairy- 
godmother’s voice within her say, “It you want to 
get out, you must go turther in!’ However, she 
never grasped its meaning, until one day, when she 
was all alone in her small room. Looking around 
for some way to get “further in,” she decided that 
the only practical way was to begin by cleaning her 
room. While she was working, the poem sang itself 
into her mind. 

“Incidentally,” the speaker smilingly remarked, 
“it did result in a way of getti:g out. I submitted 
the poem to the Auantic Monthly for publication. 
It was accepted, and the money I received was 
sufficient to enable me to come down to New 
York.” 
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Reads Several Poems 


Miss Branch also read Comnecticut Towns, 
Song for the Jehovan Eagle, When I Danced With the 
Great King of Spain, My Mother's Words, Toa New 
York Shop Girl, and To @ Coin from her last book 
Sonnets from a Lock Box. My Mother's Words 
seemed to be a favorite among the club members. 

Later, in the library at tea she yielded to the 
request of her friend, Mr. John L. Foley, and read 
In the Beginning Was the Word. Before the reading 
she recalled an amusing incident of her childhood. 
Miss Branch had been brought up to reverence the 
teachings of the Bible. She was tempted to take a 
bite out of a forbidden sugar egg on the mantle- 
piece; but to relieve her conscience she first removed 
the Bible to another room. 

Miss Branch is the president of the Poets’ Guild 
of America, and has done a considerable amount of 
work in connection with the Guild, in the Christ- 
odora Community House, at 147 Avenue B. Her 
purpose (and dream) in sponsoring the organization, 
is to spread the word “‘fitly spoken.” She hopes, 
some day, to hold an enormous meeting, from which 
the beautiful words may be sent around the country 
by wireless. 

( Here article broke over) 

She is an extreme sympathizer with younger 
poets. As a word of advice she said, “No one of us 
is really powerful until we limit ourselves. When 
we want to become active in the outside world,” she 
went on, “we can’t just sit in a room and think vast 
thoughts. In fact, in history." she explained, “we 
find the really great men accepting the greatest 
number of limitations.” 

Speaking, later, about the new movements in 
poetry, Miss Branch pointed out that so many 
people are writing poetry, at present, that one 
became conscious of the ‘“‘whole composite chorus." 

“New poetry has really never been found, but if 
this new group develops, it may be the new poetry. 
The one idea is taken by many people, and some 
answer each other back and forth, others catch the 
note and amplify it or enrich it. It is, in a word, an 
antiphonal chorus,"’ she concluded. 

It is unnecessary to enlarge on the educa- 
tional value of the various activities in this 
one exercise. 

When the school paper is an educational 
project, it offers a motive and a challenge. 
From the student’s quest for news to the 
criticism of his own work on the printed 
page, he is dealing with a real problem. 
His article has its special significance for 
him as a unit of his creation; its special 
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significance for him as a part of a joig 
activity, for which there is a general need | fads ; 
Every other article has significance for him] That | 
as a part of this joint activity. Every con} Fro 
tributor has something in common with 
him ; to a certain extent so has every reader | the s 
of his paper. howev 

Nothing will develop the habit of self. | to turt 
criticism as will a survey of individual | wise v 
work in relation to a whole. And whens] tentior 
complacency gives way to self-evaluation | neighh 
there is bound to be growth. With papem] ese de 
spread before them, members of the group 
















focus on the leads across the front page# She 
for variety of grammatical beginnings § But th 
There is a participle, a phrase, a conditional] nalism 
clause, a noun beginning. Good! Next fof bei 
they test the heads. Each in itself fulfill }terms | 
requirements; some are even meritorious ftrees z 
In relation, however, they are monot editors 
Every one begins with a noun and preside 


verb. We might have used an i 
beginning, a noun followed by an infiniti 
a participle, or a verb with the subject 
pearing in the deck directly below. 
Some one ventures again, “ Heads are 
hard to write!” You know perfectly 
that to condense the story of a column into 
three lines of thirteen or fourteen letters, 
including spaces between words, is a fi 
test of ingenuity! But what a stimulus 
determination, to desire for general culture \ 
—the well-informed students make the best l 
copy readers !—to the mastery of a vocabr 1 
lary. s 
Next day news breaks. The Rehearsd 
Club is going to present Medea. Let's 
ture it with illustrations, some one eve 
gests. The drawings lead to a discussionflated b 
of the play; to Jason, Greek myths, ial f 
and goddesses. Then Euripides sugg 
Sophocles and Sophocles calls up Aces¢ 
lus. The “city room” has turned ¢ 
quite naturally and there has been a sod 
ized recitation. The discussion reaches | 
yond the city room. The feature editongyerse | 

























































joint | who has considerable intellectual curiosity. 
need | finds a library book on the Greek drama. 


That leads her to The Winged Horse! 

From such experiences English expres- 
sion develops as naturally as the bud in 
the spring sunlight. Not infrequently, 
however, the teacher must create situations 
to turn into copy moments that would other- 
wise vanish unrecorded. She must call at- 
tention to construction operations in the 
neighboring lot, to the coming of the Japan- 
ese delegation, to the new copper beech on 
the grounds. 

She may even have to appear dogmatic. 

But the intimacy between teacher and jour- 
nalism class gives the teacher the privilege 
of being high-handed on occasion. Some 
terms ago the senior class presented six oak 
trees as a parting gift to the schoul. The 
editors counted on a tree poem from the 
president of the Poetry Club, who was on 
the staff. Her muse had apparently been 
ive. At three o’clock Friday, copy 
was to go to press; at 8:30 a. m. there was 
no poem. 
“Come here,” I said, leading the way to 
window overlooking the grounds. It was 
ini . . “Now you go back to your 
room ”—it was the day of the long 
“and bring me Something at the 
end of the period.” Here it is: 


To a Campus Oak 

Very young and lovely, she 

Unfurls green banners to the rain. . . 

Thrill not so madly, little tree— 

Spring will come again! 
Not only strict journalistic forms: news 
d feature stories with their variations, 
it even literary expression may be stimu- 
ed by the newspaper column. The edi- 
ial page offers a place for the essay—the 
itorial is a timely essay,—humor. poetry, 
t short story, reviews of all kinds. It is 
> much more exciting to review a book 
bf your paper than to write a book report! 
a stimulant to an abiding interest in 
the poetry column is unparalleled. 
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Print will show the young versifier defects 
and challenge perfection. His work will 
help to cultivate appreciative readers. 
“Great poets need great audiences, too,” 
says Walt Whitman. 

Oral and written expression, incidental to 
the project, is no less vital. The Weekly 
Register of Omaha invites us to exchange 
papers. Our exchange editor tries to make 
his reply accurate, friendly, simple, beau- 
tiful to look at. Even a six-line letter may 
be a thing of beauty. An advertising firm 
has sent a cut for use in our paper. We 
do not advertise. The business manager 
must return the cut. He prepares a letter 
to accompany it. A few marked copies for 
a guest speaker will be accompanied by a 
gracious note. 

Then there is telephoning. Has the en- 
graver sent the cut of Bill Jones’s cartoon 
to the printer? Again, the printer has 
asked the editor to telephone his correction 
of page proofs to save time. The editor 
at the telephone will spread a marked page 
proof before him. The printer at the other 
end will hold a duplicate. He will follow 
directions. The editor must therefore or- 
ganize carefully what he has to say ; he must 
be brief and direct; he must enunciate 
clearly. 

The very nature of a paper is assurance 
of unlimited opportunity for all-round de- 
velopment. Perhaps English expression of 
any size must grow out of understanding— 
of events; of possibilities and limitations ; 
of human nature. 

Tact in social relationships is encouraged 
if not compelled by the act of news gather- 
ing. And surely tact is akin to taste, if not 
to grace, in writing. When the journalist 
undertakes to interview Mr. X. Y. Z. of the 
Latin department, who has just returned 
from a trip around the world, he must give 
heed to his manner. “You learn how to 
handle the different members of the facul- 
ty,” is the way one student put it. 
Through these contacts with many dif- 
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ferent temperaments knowledge 
perhaps wisdom lingers. The young jour- 
nalist soon recognizes the largeness, the fine- 
ness, the humanness of some; the inflexi- 
bility, the egotism, the unreasonableness of 
others. The press is mightier than the 
sword though it be the undeveloped press 


in both the field of teacher training and student life. 


In discussing the stable factors in the 
preparation of a teacher of literature for 
children, it is not possible to give conclu- 
sions with scientific accuracy. 
ments must yet be made empirically merely 
as the result of classroom practices and pro- 
cedures. There seem to be, however, cer- 
tain dependable factors which can be se- 
lected as common to every class of prepar- 
ing teachers in a teacher-preparing institu- 
tion. The conditions can be examined both 
negatively and positively—both as to what 
is not to be expected and what can be ex- 
pected. 

It is conceded that a classroom is not a 
place to “ quibble ” over lack of accomplish- 
ments, but rather a place in which a given 
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comes; of the high-school community. It affork{ T 
many varied experiences that the of fi 
sters need for natural development andj] in t! 
sends them out to those experiences with, } been 
song in their hearts. Whatever does thy} few 
is a force that should not be overlooked jg} most 
our schools. the g 
App 
STABLE FACTORS IN THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS | “~" 
OF LITERATURE IN A TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTION ] gas 
BLANCHE F. EMERY book 
Epitor’s Note: Miss Emery is professor of English in the special field of om 
children’s literature in the Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. not | 
She has also been identified with similar work both in West Virginia and Missouri. ] wag, 
In this article she gives us a very practical program for making “ book contacts” § ian, 
L. W. R. litera 
dents had had some contacts with childresy} #$ @ 
books in their homes, only one having a ” ill 
library of worth-while numbers. Only the ' 
Many state- had had any contact with poetry in hag Ve 
childhood home. Five had no libraries ij ™& ™ 
their public schools, eight stated their Th 
braries were “good” or better. One haig Porte 
been “discouraged” about handling books — 
er. 
Good Pair Poor Nel but + 
con- con- con- c& value 
tact tact tact tad 
Children'sbooksinhome 1 4 7 ip ' he 
Children's poetry inhome 1 0 0 BF groun 
School libraries........ 8 4 12 $f dren’s 
Public libraries........ 9 4 S Mfterm 
It is evident that the habit of using “ pubg ¥en. 
lic agencies” had in all cases not heen ing /f 1 
culcated for some of the students who st a 


group is to advance within a given time in 
habits, skills, or informations. With this 
idea in mind it seems well to attempt to 
find the level of a given class when it enters 
upon the study of children’s literature. 

At least three of the possible points of 
book contacts for boys and girls being home, 
school, and the libraries, an attempt was 
made to discover in a class in Ypsilanti how 
much contact students had had with the 
subject matter at the beginning of the term. 
Nine students of the twenty-nine stu- 





they had had no contact with public lib 
came from cities well equipped with dit) Proble 
dren’s libraries. equips 

There is no attempt in this paper to me pr 
at causes; there is simply the attempt 
find conditions as they seem to exist i 
teachers’ college with a possible 
that would dictate wherein emphasis sh 
be placed in order best to equip a 
teacher to direct the reading of ch 
from grades one to ten. 















These students were given a book list 
of five hundred books suitable for reading 
and g] in these grades. A total of 923 books had 
witha} been read before entering the class. the 
oes this | fewest read by any one girl being one, the 
oked in | most read being fifty-nine; but one third of 
the girls had read one half of the 923 books. 
Approximately one third of the girls con- 
sidered themselves readers. 
uRS It is obvious that one needs to accept a 
ION | dass as “virgin” in the field of children’s 
books with full realization that students 
possess no clear information as to back- 
d of ground of children’s literature. They do 
gan. § not know what “Aesop” is, whether there 
ouri. % was a Mother Goose, whether she is Amer- 
ican or English or French, what “ realistic” 
literature is, why the most sold animal stor- 
hildrea\ jes are such poor stuff for children, what 
an illustration for a child’s book must be— 
Only « the whole groundwork of facts must be 
given, along with wide experience in read- 
ing in the field of children’s books. 
their The first stable factor, then, amply sup- 
One haf Ported by the data on children’s reading 
e books given in Gray and Monroe The Reading 

Interests and Habits of Adults is negative, 
oor No but positive when accepted upon its face 





o pe value by those who prepare young teachers 
7 474% handle books—that of laying the full 
© groundwork of acquaintance with the chil- 
12 b dren’s book field. For this work a single 
5 










term of twelve weeks or the equivalent is 
given. 

If the essential factors are kept in mind, 
it yet seems fairly possible to send students 
 jibrarig Mt0 the field equipped to meet the general 
with ciepProblem of directed reading, and even 
equipped to understand some special read- 
ver to ing problems. 


ttempt 


ie THE TEACHER 
exist m 


A faculty member who prepares the stu- 
dent for handling children’s books must 


sts have a highly developed literary sense with 
) a ' “ 
toch a keen appreciation for reading; she must 


know the trend of modern education and 
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preferably she should have been a teacher 
of children herself; she must have the 
specialized information about children’s au- 
thors, children’s interests, children’s illus- 
trators. The field is literary, scientifically 
educational, specialized in its information ; 
the teacher to succeed must too be literary, 
scientific, and specialized. 


THE EQUIPMENT 


Obviously it is impossible to have stu- 
dents make contacts with books when the 
equipment of books is too small for such 
contacts. It is to be regretted that, in this 
country, courses are now being offered and 
credit being given in colleges and in an oc- 
casional university when no contacts with 
books are given to the student except with 
such collections as Curry and Clippinger, 
Children’s Literature, a book designed for 
college classes only. 

It is difficult to say just how many books 
a children’s library must have in order to 
be a children’s library; certainly there is 
need for very careful selection of good edi- 
tions, with sufficient variety of types and 
range in age interests to give a vision to 
the young teacher of the possibilities of de- 
veloping for every child a distinct reading 
interest. Anything less than a distinct 
reading interest for every child is not a 
worth-while ideal in our public school. The 
list in Michigan from which books must be 
purchased with school funds contains ap- 
proximately 2800 books.* 

Dr. Gray has stressed in his discussion of 
reading habits the factor of accessibility of 
books.* How intrenched have the monthly 
book clubs become through making books 
very accessible to the reading public. Chil- 
dren’s books should be made as easily ac- 
cessible as possible to the college student 
just as they are to the children—open 





1Curry and Clippinger, Children’s Literature (Rand 
McNally and Company). 


* Preferred List of Books (1925) published by the Super- 


intendent of Instruction, Lansing, Michigan. 
*Gray and Monroe, The Reading Interests and Habits 
Adulis (The Macmillan Company). 
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shelves, easy browsing facilities, clear shelf 
arrangement, a room as much like the chil- 
dren’s rooms as possible. Students cannot 
touch, taste, handle, assimilate the quan- 
tities of materials, unless the way is made 
easy for them to read and examine books. 


THE COURSE 


The course in children’s books seems to 
be a rather independent unit in a student’s 
curriculum, as well as one of the heaviest 
courses in quantities of material to be ab- 
sorbed in a twelve weeks’ period. Few 
courses in high school or college bear 
enough subject matter to be of much assist- 
ance to the student. A course in poetry 
helps so far as appreciation is concerned ; 
it is of little assistance in acquaintance with 
subject matter. A course in mythology 
helps in the unit of myths; Latin helps in 
the study of one group of epic heroes. 
Since the material is so all inclusive, it 
seems to be the college teacher’s task to 
assume the entire responsibility for the sub- 
ject matter of the course. 


Teachers need to be prepared rather gen- 
erally in the field of children’s books. The 
uncertainty of teacher placement today does 
not permit of a teacher’s refusing a position 
because it is of a grade level for which she 
feels poorly prepared. She dare not be too 
discriminating. Such a condition means a 
general preparation in the field of children’s 
books and children’s book interests. It 
means a course with shifting of emphasis 
for different grades, not rejection of ma- 
terials. 

To be effective a course must introduce 
a student 


1. to the scientific data published by 
Gray,’ Uhl,* Terman,® and others upon the 
reading habits and tastes of children and 
adults ; 


*Uhl, The Materials of Reading (Silver Burdett and Com- 


pany). 
? * Terman and Lima, Children's Reading (D. Appleton and 
Company). 
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2. to the illustrators who work in th 
field of children’s books ; 


3. to the technique of good story fom 
for younger and for older children; 

4. to the public agencies—school, city, 
State libraries, bookstores as needed in life 
situations ; 

5. to the creative movement, with atten 
tion to child writers and illustrators; 

6. to techniques in teaching—reading 
poetry, introducing books, dramatizing; 

7. to the different types of subject mat 
ter 


a) traditional fairy tales, myths, fables, 
epics, romances, rhymes, ballads, 


b) modern fantastic tales, poems, 


c) realistic stories, adventure, animal 
etc. 


Lack of interest in classes is often a 
counted for by the students’ inability to se 
wherein the subject matter functions in life 
situations. A course in children’s literature 
becomes one of the most tangible of course 
to the young student because she sees tha 
her card catalogue, her collection of ilu 
trations, her self-compiled anthology at 
ready to use in whatever teaching vositia 
she holds. It is not difficult for her to se, 
too, that “ at homeness ” in children’s books 
will function when she leaves the teachi 
profession for home duties. 

The tangibility of subject matter, f 
together with the inspiration that coms 
with expansion of interests in the world d 
art, makes interest such a big factor tht 
“read as much as you can” is the m@ 
satisfactory quantitative measurement fo 
such course. 

So far as the student is concerned, thes 
an experiential background (both at hom 
and at school) detached from the subjet 
matter of the course is the usual equip 
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of the young student upon entrance to the 
cass in children’s literature. There is 
needed 

l. a very complete equipment of well- 
selected children’s books ; 

2. accessibility of these books so that 
great quantities of good books can be ex- 
amined by the students within a twelve 
weeks’ period ; 

3. a faculty member who is literary in 
interest, scientific in her thinking and in- 
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formed in the special fields of art and lit- 
erature for children; 
+. a course that is broad in its subject 


matter, educational in its diagnosis of read- 


ing habits and tastes and literary in the 


treatment of subject matter. 


With the added factor of an easily 
aroused interest in the subject matter, there 
is little difficulty in getting students to be- 
come participators in a world of new ex- 
periences in children’s books. 


THE OUTLINE AS A FACTOR IN ORAL EXPRESSION 


Emity M. RIcHIEe 


Epitor’s Note: Miss Richie is a teacher of English in Memorial Junior High 
School, San Diego, California. In a most vivid way Miss Richie has shown in this 
article how the outline may be intelligently used as a piece of technique in the 


organisation of thought. 


In oral expression classes few children 
arrange and present their material in a 
logical way until they have rece'ved in- 
struction that makes them conscious of the 
necessity of first thinking out a reasonable 
plan of arrangement. It is desirable to use 
devices in the classroom which will make 
each child realize that organization of his 
material is a definite step in its most ef- 
fective presentation. 

One might suppose that the outlines in 
their textbooks, together with supplemen- 
tary texts, would be sufficient for this pur- 
pose, but it is the experience of teachers 
that it is not. Often bright and interested 
children slavishly follow a textbook outline 
which does not apply to their material. 
This proves that they have not grasped the 
function of the outline, and are not able 
to carry its meaning into their individual 
problems. 

An illustration will show what is meant. 
The textbook outline concerned making and 
doing things which were of interest to them, 
and three entirely sufficient topics were 
used: materials, process, results. An 
tighth-grade boy had collected excellent in- 


L. W. R. 


formation about the Community Chest from 
his parents and friends. He was struggling 
to force this material into the topics given 
in the outline in the textbook. His lack 
of success confused and discouraged him. 
At this point devices were used which 
helped every member of the class to see that 
different methods of organization must be 
used for different kinds of material. 
Before the class period a list of ten ar- 
ticles was written out on paper. The list 
was made, of course, with a definite prin- 
ciple of selection. The class was tuld that 
it was to be given a test to see whether it 
could remember ten articles after hearing 
them named but once. The list was given 
in this manner: “Suppose your mother 
sends you to town on Saturday morning 
and asks you to get the following articles: 
(1) a box of laundry starch; (2) one spool 
each of black, brown, and tan darning cot- 
ton; (3) a cord for the flatiron; (4) a 
bottle of Clorox; (5) a card of white tape; 
(6) a box of soap chips; (7) a package of 
needles of different sizes; (8) a package of 
ball bluing; (9) six clips to fasten the 
cloth on the ironing board; (10) three 
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yards of white outing flannel for padding 
the cloth on the ironing board. How many 
of these things could you bring home?” 
One boy remembered five of the articles, 
and gave them in the same order in which 
they had been read. A girl remembered 
six, and gave the first four on the list and 
the last two. Another girl volunteered and 
gave her list as follows: “A box of soap 
chips, a bottle of Clorox, a package of ball 
bluing, a box of laundry starch, a cord for 
the flatiron, three yards of white outing 
flannel for padding the iron board, a pack- 
age of needles of different sizes, a card of 
white tape.” She counted them off slowly 
on her fingers, and at the end said: “ I’ve 
forgotten something about the ironing board 
and something about the mending.” 
Then the complete list was written on 
the board and headings written in accord- 
ing to suggestions from pupils. The com- 
pleted outline stood with the main heads: 
(1) things to wash with; (2) things to use 
in ironing ; (3) things to mend with. They 
saw how much easier it was to remember 
a list if the articles were grouped. 
One boy who suggested that he'd write 
out the list and take it to town with him was 
told that his point was well taken, but that 
this method was used to show them that the 
best way to remember any list was by put- 
ting the parts which made the list into 
some order for which they saw some reason. 
They were asked if there was any other 
way of arranging the articles on the list, 
and one boy suggested that they might be 
grouped according to the store whcre they 
would be purchased. The heads, showing 
local influence, were written on the black- 
board: (1) Whitney’s store; (2) Piggly 
Wiggly store; (3) Woolworth’s store. 
_ Before another list was given them. each 
student was provided with paper and told 
that he could write as many articles as he 
could remember after the entire list had 
been read once. The second list was de- 
‘signed to appeal to boys, and named articles 
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used in making a radio, in repairing a cap 
and in keeping up a yard. The class pep. 
formance was very good, and all but a fey 
students attempted to arrange the artic 
in groups. 

Two students were able to remember th 
list of ten articles, three remembered nine 
articles, four remembered eight articles, anj 
many remembered seven articles. One chill 
who had not grasped the idea of classifig. 
tion had, nevertheless, remembered eight 
articles. 


Then they were asked to think of words 
to tell what they had done with the list of 
articles. After some discussion the fo 
lowing were suggested: sorted, arranged, 
grouped, and classified. These words wer 
written on the board for future use. 


They asked to be allowed to make lists 
of their own to read to the class. Sever 
good ones were given. One concerned th 
ingredients of a spice cake and its frosting 
one the parts of the engine, the transmis 
sion, and the body of an automobile, a 
other the instruments of the school orches 
tra. Their own knowledge and interes 
prompted their selection. 


At this point they were asked to looka 
the table of contents in their social-sciemt 
textbooks. They found that this book wa 
arranged “the way the things happened” 
Their oral expression textbooks were & 
amined. They could find no system in i 
order, and were even skeptical of ther 
teacher’s suggestion that it was arranged 
in the order of the easy parts to the difficat 
parts. They were asked to take their tea 
er’s statement on faith. 


They were asked to suppose that the 
were trying to persuade their fathers am 
mothers to let them go to a summer camp 
“Would you give your reasons this way! 
‘It would be good for my health to go. I 
does not cost very much. I'd have a lotd 
fun. The camp is in a pretty locatie 
They sing songs every night. They let yo 
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take a bow and arrow with you.’” They 
laughed, meaning by this that they were 
better pleaders than such a person would 
be. Asked what reason they would give 
last, then, the majority shouted, “ It doesn’t 
cost very much.” A few said, “It would 
be good for my health to go,” or, “ I'd have 
a lot of fun.” Others felt that no such ar- 
gument would be complete without “All 
the other boys are going,” or, “ Miss So- 
and-so is going to be with us all the time.” 
Experience had taught them to group their 
arguments in the order of their importance, 
reserving the strongest to the last. 

Now was the time to summarize the dif- 
ferent methods of classification. On the 
board was written, “One can sort, arrange, 
group, or classify in the following ways.” 
On another board was written, “Articles to 
be bought: parts of an automobile; things 
to use in making a cake; instruments in 
an orchestra ; the contents of a book on oral 
expression ; the contents of a book on social 
science; arguments for going to a summer 
camp.” Then they were asked to tell how 
we had arranged the articles to be pur- 
chased. The word, “kinds” was agreed 
upon. “But we also said they could be 
arranged by stores where they could be 
bought.” For that arrangement, “ place” 
was suggested. In the same way others 
were written: “part of something bigger 
than it is,” “time of happening,” “ easy to 
harder,” “less important to more impor- 
tant.” The complete classification was 
somewhat awkward, but it was in the words 
of the students and as it had been written 
following discussion it was understood by 
them, as more graceful diction would not 
have been, had it been substituted. The 
outline was left on the board to be used 
as they worked on individual problems. 

Any teacher will realize that the pro- 
cedure here outlined is not the work of 
one class period. With one group six class 
periods were consumed in studying this out. 

The interest of the students was main- 
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tained throughout the work, and every child 
had some part in it. Every child was al- 
lowed to contribute as much as he would. 
It is not to be expected that every child 
will grasp the logic of an outline at once. 
The brightest ones will understand it thor- 
oughly, provided the subjects used are fa- 
miliar to them. All of them will see that 
arrangement of material is as important a 
part of preparation for oral presentation as 
collection of material. 

This work was done in oral expression 
classes for the purpose of helping students 
in working out talks to be given in the class- 
room or the school auditorium. 

Several students were trying to prepare 
talks to be given before the entire school. 
They wanted to explain the work of the 
Junior Red Cross, in order to interest other 
students in joining. The sources from 
which they could obtain information were 
the teacher sponsor of the Junior Red Cross, 
the principal, the county secretary of the 
Red Cross, another teacher and her pupils 
who had corresponded with foreign chil- 
dren and sent a book of their own making 
to them to show them life in an American 
school, and the Junior Red Cross News. 
The material which they obtained was first 
presented in the oral expression class. 
Limits were then set to the subject each 
student was to present. One took the his- 
tory of the Junior Red Cross, one the re- 
lief work done by the Junior Red Cross, 
one the possibilities of friendship with chil- 
dren of other nations, another a vossible 
future if more children joined the organiza- 
tion. In each case a method of organization 
was chosen from those which had been 
worked out; time, place, or importance. 
The children felt that their talks were bet- 
ter than they could have made them other- 
wise, and consequently they had more con- 
fidence in their ability to present them. 

Children are prone to memorize their 
talks. Such delivery cannot truly be called 
public speaking, but rather public reciting. 
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One girl said excitedly, immediately after 
her public appearance: “I wasn’t a bit 
scared. I could see just the way the out- 
line looked, and I talked all the way down 
it, and I didn’t leave out a thing.” 

In English and social-science classes, 
oral reports on special topics are frequently 
assigned. The teachers of the subjects and 
the librarian feel that it is their responsi- 
bility to make sources of information avail- 
able. They rightly feel that the work of 
the oral expression classes should aid stu- 
dents in the delivery of reports. The ar- 
rangement of material must be done by the 
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student, as it is obviously impossible for the 
teacher of English or social science to giyg 
a pre-class hearing to each child. The chi 
has the material in his own mind and, mp 
less the teacher listens to all he has to tej 
on the subject, she cannot give him definite 
advice. 

Instruction in organization of material 
is the work of the teacher of oral expres 
sion. By showing children various methods 
of arrangement the teacher can make them 
“ outline conscious,” and provide them with 
a tool for use in constructing talks and re 
ports. 


THE MAKING OF A SCHOOL PAPER 


Avice M. Connors 


Epitor’s Note: Miss Connors is a teacher of English in the Ben Blewett 
Junior High School, St. Louis. She is also sponsor for the school paper, Junior 
Life, which is widely known among the junior high schools of our country. In 
this article she has given some of the details in the making of a live junior-high 


paper. 


Although the writing of good English is 
rot, the chief motive for the publication of 
tior-high-school paper, the very nature 
ce. tch an activity makes the writing of 
$ome sort of English imperative. More- 
over, the junior-high paper, being truly a 
school paper, for which every pupil is in- 
vited and encouraged to write, secures for 
itself a variety of contributions, in sur- 
prisingly generous quantities. This abund- 
ance of material necessitates a method of 
selection. Obviously, whatever this method 
of selection may be, one of its points in 
considering an article for publication must 
be the writer’s manner of expressing what 
he has to say. 

The first step in choosing what seems the 
best material may be made in the home- 
rooms, where a reporter is elected to look 
after contributions to the school paper. The 
homeroom reporters (forty or more at 
Blewett) may take what they consider the 
best work of their respective groups to the 
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weekly meeting of the Reporters’ Club. 
Here all copy must be classified and turned 
over to the staff. The staff, having been 
elected from the group of reporters because 
they are particularly “good in English,” 
must work with the faculty sponsor in mak- 
ing the final selection for publication. This 
final selection, however, is not the last word 
on what appears in the paper. The re 
porters are given an opportunity to hear the 
school opinion on the wisdom, or lack of it, 
displayed in their choice of material. Time 
is provided for reading and discussing the 
paper in the homerooms, and for taking 4 
vote on what the group considers the best 
article. Reporters take to the club meeting 
an account of the comments and criticisms 
on each issue. They tally the homeroom 
votes on the best article. and from the 
result prepare an announcement for the 
whole school on what the whole school 
considers the best article or articles. 

So much for one phase of the social side 
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of the school paper. What bearing has this 
on the use of effective English? It must 
be that out of these homeroom and club 
discussions many a young writer gets the 
inspiration to make a conscious effort to 
express well what he has to say. He learns 
that news writing, editorial writing, feature 
writing, anecdotes, and jokes about things 
that go on in the school are in demand; 
and that good poems, original stories, and 
accounts of unusual personal experiences 
are rarely overlooked. One writer may be 
surprised to learn from the discussion that 
a few short but well-written news items 
about the school are preferred to his long 
and digressive account of an event in Can- 
ada or Brazil. Another may be disappointed 
that his good, long editorial on a world 
event is passed over, because a few short 
interesting discussions on school problems 
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or aspirations are considered more to the 
point. Others come to know that good 
stories are made so largely by the use of 
effective language. Those gifted with 
enough imagination for the writing of 
poetry may get the incentive to use some- 
thing of originality and artistry in choos- 
ing the words to put their fancy into form. 

Thus through interest, encouragement, 
and emulation much good writing is as- 
sured. A paper published by young writers 
for the edification and entertainment of 
young readers must have its columns open 
to contributors of many different degrees 
of ability. A very high standard of selec- 
tion, superimposed by staff or faculty spon- 
sor, is of no avail. The sponsor knows 
only too well that, in writing, “ style comes 
late, if ever.” 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE SCHOOL NEWSPAPER 


MAryoriE MAcCCREARY 


Epitor’s Note: Miss MacCreary is teacher of news writing in the Thomas 
Jefferson Junior High School, Cleveland, Ohio. She has had much practical experi- 
ence in newspaper and magazine work and has written many juvenile plays and 
educational articles for our leading educational magazines. Her paper The Jeffer -, 
son Quill has been a newswriting pacemaker in the National Contest for thr «...« 
years. It won first place in city and State contests. ~ 


“Sometime, we are going to have a 
school newspaper!” How often you have 
heard this, or thought it yourself, and yet 
never quite come to the actual organizing 
of a staff, securing a teacher, or planning 
the equipment. 

Ten years ago there were few school 
papers but now every town has its col- 
lection of weeklies or monthlies which keep 
the parents and pupils informed of what is 
going on in the school. Educators have 
come to realize that the usefulness of such 
Papers is great, not only as a classroom 
exercise in composition, but also as a means 
for keeping the community interested in the 
work of the school. 

Which of these two purposes is more im- 


portant has long been a matter of debate. 
From the educator’s point of view, the pub- 
licity seems more important. If that is the 
angle to be emphasized, the paper should 
have a high per cent of general educational 
news, experiments in classroom teaching, 
honors conferred on the faculty members, 
and news of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. 

As a classroom project, literary work of 
the classes should be published, contests 
for poetry or short stories, and personal 
items about the pupils. From a news writing 
standpoint, the editing should be done by 
the pupils with as much freedom as possible. 
The extreme of such freedom is a situation 
in which the teacher is only used as adviser 
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in case of dispute. While in the high-school 
and college newspaper this is possible, the 
younger the children are the more closely 
must they be supervised and helped. 

A middle course between the two ex- 
tremes gives a pupil-directed paper with 
news from both the students’ and the edu- 
cational interest. Cleveland, Ohio, has 
worked out the student publication on this 
basis. 

What are the working conditions of the 
school papers? In organizing the new 
paper it is well to follow a standard which 
has brought good results. 

The five requirements for an ideal paper 
were listed by the Cleveland Teachers of 
Journalism in 1927. With slight modifica- 
tions in the various schools these are the 
five outstanding conditions which make the 
best possible organization. 

1. A class chosen from the entire school 
according to ability, rather than a group 
working on it as an English classroom pro- 
ject. 

2. At least one period assigned a day to 
the pupil for news writing work and in- 
struction. 

3. A teacher especially trained for news- 
paper work. She should have only two 
English classes besides her news writing 
work. 

4. A separate room or office where the 
children can work during their free periods 
undisturbed. 

5. At least a five-column paper published 
monthly. 

While the senior high school usua!ly pub- 
lishes a weekly paper of seven or even 
eight columns, the youth and inexperience 
of the junior-high-school pupil usually bal- 
ances this. 

Why then have these five requirements 
been set down by a group of teachers who 
have been pioneers in establishing prize- 
winning school papers? These are not 
ideals alone, for they represent the actual 
working conditions in the schools in Cleve- 
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land. Special provisions are made at thelp 
Board of Education for giving these workl, ; 
ing conditions the possibility of ring 
the best product. F 
The first requirement, a class chosen fre 
the entire school, gives the paper a rep He nol. 
sentative group. If one class were selected} for 1 
for such a project, the paper would be of 
interest to only the class which produced|escher 
it. These pupils would be the only ones to} saition 
buy it, read it, and show it to their friends} 
as a class project. Financially, it would belgren dt 
impossible to pay a printer’s bill of over one] New: 
hundred dollars for so small a group. Alindivid 
small mimeographed newspaper can be run}. han 
off if the teacher wishes to have a newsJof the 
paper project. Or, for the group which is probler 
interested in poetry, a tiny booklet could] These 
be issued. jes. 
Moreover, the school paper must be rep-| jstratic 
resentative of the school. Children with] gonsta: 
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ability to write must have an opportunity] jp cla: 
to get on the staff. With this incentive the| group, 
composition work of the school takes on a| the cc 
keener and more vital interest. At the end} free 
of each term at Thomas Jefferson Junior} made 
High School English teachers send in lists} dasse 
of recommendations. Usually there are} tried 
from one hundred to two hundred appli-§ work. 
cants for twenty openings on the staff. The} | y 
best ones are selected through an examina possil 
tion, involving a test on the four mos} grow 
common mistakes and a piece of imagine § If th 
tive writing. For poetry or composition} go f; 
work a sample of imaginative writing could § nose: 
be used ; but newspaper work requires writ § news 
ing the work assigned when assigned. Tod § with 
often well meaning parents or sisters help } succ 
in the weekly composition work. In a com> § jnati 
petitive examination the child shows his ow# § into 
work. F 

Why are some classes taken to handle the § to n 
newspaper work, instead of a representative | the 


group? In the small school very often the | whi 
junior or senior English class publishes the J tive 
school paper in addition to the regular a8 § nev 
signment. In the senior high schools of F int 

















Heveland, journalism can be taken instead 
rkif junior English. The difficulty of ar- 
iTingiening the program of studies has also 









it this method of having one class edit the 


Sen frombuner as the only possible one for the small 


a or 


' Selected] For the large school the third require- 
Id be Offnent is necessary, the requirement that the 
roducedieacher have only two English classes in 
ONES todition to her news writing work. The 
' friendsleacher must be free to work with the chil- 
vould beliren during their free periods. 
over one}: News writing, unlike most schoolwork, is 
oup. Alisdividual. While the beginning class can 
| be run}ie handled in a group, the actual editing 
4 NCWSIof the school paper comes as a separate 
which is problem for each member of the staff. 
*t could! These members work on different news 
stories, headlines, page make-up, or admin- 
be rep-| istration problems. These students require 
= with constant supervision, which cannot be given 
ortunity | in class. After a term of the beginning 
tive the! group, staff members who have survived 
©S OM 4! the course come to the teacher during her 
the end free periods. Thus, the staff is not only 
Junior made up of the best pupils of the English 
in lists} dasses, but also of those pupils who have 
Te af€} tried out their ability for actual newspaper 
appli- f work. 

I usually tell my beginning class that the 
possibility of their reaching the advanced 
group depends on the shape of their noses. 
If they have “a nose for news,” they can 
go far in the work. A training course for 
foses includes developing the instinct for 
News, accuracy, and reliability. Children 
with unusual writing ability do not always 
Succeed on the school paper. In fact, imag- 
ination often leads them to distort facts 
into an ideal story, at the expense of truth. 

For that reason it is wise for every school 
le the to maintain a literary class or club, such as 
tative | the creative writing class at our own school, 
n the { which helps children in the purely imagina- 
es the | tive writing. The editorial page of the 
ir a § Newspaper is the best outlet for such work 
Is of F in the form of poetry, stories, book reviews, 
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editorials, or clever columns of personal 
opinion. 

Some members of the staff are assigned 
to this special work, since the group in our 
own school is limited to poetry. From the 
beginning class also comes the majority of 
the work for the editorial page. 

The pupils of the beginning class get 
along more quickly in a class by themselves, 
studying from textbooks with regular as- 
signed work. The atmosphere of the class- 
room can be maintained by the use of a 
regular English room, while the staff work 
should be carried on in the newspaper office 
with a feeling of the businesslike atmos- 
phere of production. 

In Cleveland the following is the course 
of study for journalism. As is evident the 
outline applies only to the beginning class, 
while the members of the staff work directly 
on the paper. 

1. General information concerning the 
modern newspaper—3 lessons 

2. Principles of good writing in general— 
3 lessons : 

3. Writing of news articles—12 lessons 

4. Exchanges—2 lessons 

5. Interviews—6 lessons 

6. Feature writing—6 lessons 

7. Athletic news—5 lessons 

8. Editorials and editorial features—6 
lessons 

9. Miscellaneous articles—2 lessons 

10. Heads and make-up—3 lessons 

11. Review—3 lessons 

This outline plans the work on a basis 
of 51 lessons, while the average class lasts 
one term or one year, as the adviser decides. 
If the work is carried on in the English 
class, this number must be greatly reduced. 

There are no grades or divisions in the 
news writing course. At the beginning of 
the second term the news writing class is 
composed of twenty to thirty pupils. At 
the end of the work the best are placed on 
the staff. At Thomas Jefferson, a school 
of nearly two thousand children, about fifty 
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are on the paper, not including the typists 
who prepare the work for the printer, the 
advertising staff which collects the adver- 
tisements under the financial adviser, and 
talented artists who draw cartoons or letter 
attractive signs for the bulletin board. 

The Jefferson Quill is a four-page paper, 
with six columns, each measuring 2% in- 
ches wide. The editor-in-chief is the head 
of the organization with four assistants who 
edit the first, second, third, and fourth 
pages. The first and fourth pages are de- 
voted to news, the third to sports, and the 
second is the editorial page. The home- 
room and class news are carried in a special 
column on the back page, and in the same 
way news of the fifty clubs, which meet 
during the activity period on Tuesday 
morning, appears on the last page. 

Departments on the editorial page are 
varied from month to month. The joke 
column is by far the most popular, espe- 
cially since jokes which actually have hap- 
pened in the school are run instead of those 
clipped from exchanges. Literary contri- 
butions are printed, a column for student 
letters, a book column, puzzles, amusing 
features such as students who resemble 
movie stars, favorite dishes of students, 
who’s who, and other novelties. 

Editorials are written under three di- 
visions with an effort to run one of each 
type, so as not to have the editorials re- 
semble each other: the informational, this 
gives the circumstances which lead up to 
some bit of news, or descriptive writing 
on various subjects; the reform, under 
which the majority of so-called “ peachy 
editorials ” are classed; and the news com- 
ment which gives an opportunity for per- 
sonal opinions which the news article for- 
bids. 

The news stories of the paper are listed 
on the “assignment sheet” by the editor 
who also assigns the reporters, places the 
word lengths, number of headline and date 
due on the list. Stories which “die” be- 
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cause of unimportance or changes of dates 
must be replaced by new stories which 
usually arrive about five seconds befor 
press time. 

The work of the paper is carried on ig 
four week cycles. The first week, stories | 
are assigned and editors plan their pages 
or departments. The next two are spent ig 
the actual collecting, writing and rewriting 
of news. At the same time the editors are 
preparing their headlines according to the 
models on the head sheet which specify the 
number of letters in each line and bank. At 
the beginning of the third week, the paper 
goes to press and is returned in the form 
of two sets of galleys. One set is proof- 
read for mistakes, while the other is cat 
and pasted on the “dummy.” A second 
proof shows the paper in page form, and 
a day later the papers are delivered. 

The business adviser has charge of the 
selling of the paper, the collecting of adver- 
tisements, and the paying of bills. Repre 
sentatives bring to the storeroom envelopes 
which are marked with the name of the 
teacher, the room, grade, number of orders, 
and amount of money enclosed. Thus it is 
possible to keep a record of each room 
Those rooms which have a perfect sale 
record are given recognition. Month-by 
month sales are necessary, although schools 
which draw from a more wealthy neighbor 
hood could use the subscription method. 

From this explanation of the organiz 
tion of the school paper it is plain why 
long experience has formulated the five re 
quirements of the Teachers of Journalism 
Many schools publish larger papers more 
often, but the work and expense makes 4 
five-column standard advisable for the 
junior high school. 

Only sufficient time can produce a good 











student-written publication. If the teacher 
cannot work with the members of the staff, 
either work must be done after school of 
many of the details must be attended to by 
the teacher herself. It is a great deal easie? 
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to do things than to teach other people to 
do them. (1 have often wondered if Miles 
Standish ever worked as adviser to a stu- 
dent publication.) Educators would be hor- 
rified if their English teachers wrote thirty 
compositions a week, but that is just what 
many teachers of journalism are forced to 
do unless they can have a large well-trained 
staff in a workroom. 

Articles or headlines written by the 
teacher ruin the school paper. The children 
jose interest in a paper no longer theirs. 
Every word, every headline must be their 
work. Moreover, the financial problem of 
the paper increases as the student interest 
decreases. Children will not buy a paper 
which has the teacher’s point of view. Each 
story must be the student reaction to child 
interests—this makes the paper a self-sup- 
porting proposition. 

The expense is the most important factor 
in keeping principals from starting a school 
paper. Many educators hold to the old idea 
that the paper printed in the school print 
shop is easier and cheaper. In Cleveland 
at least this method has been given up by 
most schools, as it entails an extra teacher, 
additional equipment, all of which runs 
into thousands of dollars. Moreover, the 
quality of the work is far below that of a 
professional printer. It is only in the tech- 
nical high school that it is wise to have the 
paper printed in the school. 

A self-supporting newspaper is easily 
made possible, even when the bill runs 
more than one hundred dollars a month, by 
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having the subscriptions pay at least half, 
and by running from thirty to forty inches 
of advertisements at seventy-five cents an 
inch. 

Three other things often greatly increase 
the bill; a too liberal allowance for cuts, 
ordering too many papers from the printer, 
and poor editing with additional penalties 
for galley which is either not used or cor- 
rected. All of these things can be avoided 
by good organization. 

The annual contests for school papers 
are about the best way for testing the suc- 
cess of the paper. Both the Columbia 
Scholastic Press and the National Scholastic 
Press, as well as state and local organiza- 
tions conduct contests for papers pubiished 
under similar conditions, that is, divisions 
according to school, enrollment, or kinds of 
schools. Rankings are given the papers, 
and detailed report gives the good and bad 
points of each paper. For the National As- 
sociation score books are given out of some 
thirty pages with one thousand points. If 
a paper ranks over eight hundred points out 
of that number, it holds the title of Pace- 
maker, which The Jefferson Quill has had 
for three years. 

In organizing a school paper this fact 
must be kept in mind, a good paper can 
only arise out of good conditions. In or- 
ganizing the new paper, conditions must not 
handicap the school paper, but help it. The 
five conditions as laid down in Cleveland 
offer a good basis for the organization of 
the new school publication. 


THE GRAMMATICAL MERRY-GO-ROUND 
Howarp R. Driccs 


Eprtor’s Note: Dr. Driggs is professor of English education at New York 
University and a member of the editorial committee which prepared this number 
of the CLeartnc House. The present article illustrates, with one case, what his 


extensive experimentation has shown to be true in most cases. 


“Well, this year my pupils are going to 
know their grammar,” a certain teacher of 
an eighth grade announced a bit testily one 


F. E. L. 


morning to the supervisor of English. 
“These high-school teachers will not get 
any further chance to complain that the 
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boys and girls from my class don’t know 
a noun from a verb, or a phrase from a 
sentence.” 

“Oh, that is just a sample of the criti- 
cism that is coming from high-school teach- 


ers everywhere,” responded the supervisor. 
“T’d make surer that it is well founded 
before I made any drastic changes in the 
course. As it is, you are giving more than 
half of the time to grammar. Perhaps the 
poor showing of the pupils is due simply 
to a change of methods they meet in the 
high school, or to the variations in gram- 
matical terminology. Anyway formal gram- 
mar is very easy to forget.” 

“Not if it is drilled into their heads,” 
returned the teacher; “ and mark me, I am 
going to give my pupils a drilling this year 
that will make grammar stay with them.” 

The determination was not to be over- 
ruled, so the supervisor subsided; but with 
an inward resolution to study results. Be- 
cause he happened to have a son in this 
particular eighth-grade class, he was en- 
abled to watch the work closely, not only 
as a supervisor but as a parent. 

The opening attack on the subject was 
vigorous; and as promised, there was no 
letting up throughout the year. The pupils 
were given a steady diet of grammar in the 
good old-fashioned way. They were drilled 
in names and definitions ; they classified and 
parsed; they memorized rules of syntax; 
they diagramed sentences every day for 
months. And they seemed to be getting re- 
turns that justified the earnest effort. In 
the handling of the mechanics of their 
language, the pupils showed a proficiency 
that looked most promising of lasting re- 
sults. 

The final eighth-grade tests brought a 
glow of triumph to the teacher. Every one 
of the pupils passed in grammar, some of 
them with flattering marks. The son of the 
supervisor won something over eighty. 
Most of the class went on into the ninth 
grade of the local high school, and for a 
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month or two everything seemed to be going 
forward with no further complaints as tp 
the preparedness of the pupils in thei 
grammar. 

Then came a setback to the high hopes 
One evening the son came home with 4 
troubled look in his face and said, “ Father, 
I wish you would help me on my English 
work tonight.” 

“What is the trouble now?” 

“Well, Miss —— says that we dont 
know our grammar, and she’s going to teach 
us some. What is a relative pronoun, 
daddy?” 

“Do you mean to tell me, son, that after 
all the drilling you were given last year you 
cannot answer that for yourself?” asked 
the astonished parent. 

“I’ve forgotten all about it,” confessed 
the boy, “and I’m not the only one. Th 
class was all mixed up today when she gave 
us a quiz.” 

The father began to stimulate the boy’ 
memory with a few questions. 

Finally the lad broke out with, “Oh,! 
know what it is! You draw a line thi 
way, and then you make a dotted line dows 
like this.” He was diagraming with hi 
finger in the air as he spoke. 

Further probing by the father brought 
out plainly the fact that the boy’s gram 
matical knowledge was practically all bound 
up with devices. The functional aspects of 
the subject had not dawned on him, and 
through no fault of his own. Manifestly 
what he and his classmates had been give 
was the chaff and straw of the study, mt 
the living kernels of truth. They had bes 
taught “diagrammar” rather than red 
grammar. This is said, too, with no di 
respect for the diagram as a helpful meas 
in teaching the subject; when, however # 
is made an end—as it is too often, diagrait 
ing largely defeats its own purpose. 

To continue our story, the boy was giv 
his second drilling in formalistic gram@ 
He passed creditably out of his fresh 
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and sophomore years in that particular high 
school. Then he was taken by his parents 
to a large city where he entered another 
high school. About two months later he 
came home one day with a number of mim- 
eographed sheets in hand. 

“What is this?” queried his father. 

“Oh, it’s just some of the same old stuff, 
daddy. Our English teacher says we don’t 
know our grammar, and she’s going to teach 
us some.” 

“Why, this is what you’ve had twice al- 
ready,” remarked the father critically. 

Again there was drilling on forms and 
definitions with parsing and diagraming 
and memorization of rules. And again the 
boy was passed with satisfactory marks. 
That fall he entered one of the leading uni- 
versities. Three weeks later he came home 
from his freshman class in English with 
another assignment in eighth-grade gram- 
mar. 

“Well, it certainly seems, son, that we 
are spending a good deal of time and money 
to get nowhere,” said the father. “ This 
thing has gone past the point of a joke; yet 
it suggests a joke to me. It reminds me 
of the story of ‘ Rastus and the merry-go- 
round.’”” 

“ What story is that?” asked the boy. 

“A thriftless Negro, it is said, once took 
his good wife to the country fair. While 
there he became so charmed with the merry- 
go-round that he bought a ticket and 
mounted one of the prancing ponies. The 
thrill of it held him to another ride and 
another and still another until, all his nickels 
spent, he had to come down to earth. As 
he dismounted from the musical machine, 
his angry spouse shook her umbrella at him 
and said, ‘You no ‘count niggah! You 
done spent all your money on dat fool 
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merry-go-round, and you got off right whar 
you started from.’ ” 

Now the chief concern of teachers of 
grammar or of any other subject should be 
to see that their pupils do not get off “ right 
whar they started from.” If grammar is to 
be worth the time and effort now spent on 
the subject, it must be something more than 
a learning-to-forget process—a treadmill of 
formalistic exercises. The thing demanded 
is not less, but better grammar. And beiter 
grammar will come only when the pupils 
are given a climbing course that ends with 
a knowledge in grammar that really func- 
tions. 

Truly functional grammar, let it be em- 
phasized here, means a great deal more 
than merely correct usage. Not only in the 
use of the correct forms of speech, but in 
verb mastery, in the effective use of adjec- 
tives and adverbs, in accuracy of preposi- 
tions and conjunctions, skill in sentence 
building, together with a practical knowl- 
edge of phrases, clauses, participles, in- 
finitives, and idioms, is one’s working 
knowledge of grammar revealed. Gram- 
mar that actually functions reflects its prac- 
tical worth in every phase of our everyday 
speech. It is the warp to the woof of our 
living language. 

How to teach grammar from this living 
viewpoint is the question that presses for 
solution. How to make the subject really 
purposeful, useful, the problem. The an- 
swer will be satisfactorily given not by 
mere pedagogical discussion, but by demon- 
stration. If we are ever to lift grammar 
out of the horsepower rut of formalistic 
teaching in which old-line texts and imita- 
tive teachers are holding it, we must show 
concretely right in the classroom what vital- 
ized grammar really means. 
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PROMOTING A LOVE OF POETRY 
L. W. 


RADER 


Epitor’s Note: Mr. Rader, district superintendent of intermediate schools, 
St. Lowis, is the editorial chairman of this number of the CLeartnc House. He 


is author of textbooks on English and 
cations. 


Are we still studying and analyzing 
poetry in the field of secondary education 
or are we reading it from a sense of ap- 
preciation? Somewhere and somehow be- 
yond the primary grades most children lose 
their appreciation for poetry. They love to 
hear the teacher or some other good reader 
interpret poetry, but seldom do pupils vol- 
untarily select and read poetry except in 
obedience to the assignment of the teacher. 
The taste of the adult is imposed as a guide 
instead of the taste of the youth. 

Children lose their instinctive love of 
poetry because their power to understand 
its condensed expression does not keep pace 
with the difficulty of the poetry given them 
to read. To meet this difficulty the teacher 
often spoils a poem by making it a word 
study instead of reading it. It is analyzed 
as to structure like a problem in arithmetic. 
The solution of this problem is to be found 
in the selection and classification of poetry 
content with reference to rhythm and sym- 
bolism, and not in the mere collection of 
information. 

Dr. Overstreet in his book About Our- 
selves has a chapter entitled “ Why Poet- 
ry? A Psychological Approach to Poetic 


Values.” I quote these words from this 
chapter : 
Does he love poetry? Doyou groan? He studied 


poetry—in school. Teachers have done more to 
dull the edge of poetry than all the philistines in the 
world. It is their very pedagogical solicitude which 
has done it. Assigned lessons in poetry have helped 
to destroy its beauty. Describe the metric con- 
struction of The Vision of Sir Launfal. Analyze 
Holmes’s The Last Leaf. Unimaginative literary 
science has associated poetry with the dreariness of 
homework and the fear of flunks, instead of being 
associated with freedom and song and exhilarating 
adventure. 


a contributor to many educational publi- 
F. E. L. 


Where appreciation is the objective, as 
signment of work cannot be made the gen. 
eral program. Choice must be a great fap 
tor in the reading of poetry if appreciation 
is to be the objective. For this reasog 
much material of all grades must be found 
in the classroom, leaving the pupil exposed 
to all types of poetry from which he may 
make his choice. 


In the selection of poetry for the different } 


grades the child’s interests should be made 
fundamental, but not the exclusive guide 
His interest may originate in the story of 
the poem or literal facts. The more mature 
judgment of a teacher is needed in the selec 
tion of poetry which presents a gradu 
growth in imagery, the chief source of the 
beauty of poetry. 

In a widely used series of poetry books 
of recent publication the interests of chil 
dren it is said assigned the following poem 
to the beginning of the second grade: 


The Pasture 


I'm going out to clean the pasture spring; 
I'll only stop to rake the leaves away 

(And wait to watch the water clear, I may): 
I shan’t be gone long—You come too. 


I'm going out to fetch the little calf 

That's standing by the mother. It's so young, 

It totters when she licks it with her tongue. 

I shan’t be gone long—You come too. 
—Rosert Frost 


If appreciation of the beauty of poetry 
was considered in assigning this poem t 
children just completing the first grade 
then the child’s interest was strikingly mis 
leading. This beautiful little poem is 4 
prelude to Mr. Frost’s book of poems, North 
of Boston. It is an invitation to the reade 
to go with the poet to the region wher 
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most of the poems originated and wer in- 
spired. The imagery is found in trans- 
forming the poet into a farmer who goes 
out to do two things, clean the leaves out 
of the spring so the cattle may have clean, 
fresh water to drink, and bring in a new- 
born calf. This symbolism reveals a very 
refined and delicate piece of art on the part 
of the poet—much too difficult for a sec- 
ond-grade child. 

The child’s interests center in raking 
leaves from the spring, and in the tottering 
calf, instead of in the beauty of the poet’s 
imagery. This little masterpiece when pre- 
sented to children so young is reduced to 
the most prosaic level. It is with this stand- 
ard of imagery as a guide in supplementing 
the interest of the child, we endeavor to 
redistribute poetry content instead of using 
it as found in standard textbooks. 


REDISTRIBUTION OF THE CONTENT OF POETRY 
IN THE ST. LOUIS CURRICULUM IN THE 
LIGHT Ol RHYTHM AND IMAGERY 


Surveys made to determine how much 
and the quality of poetry voluntarily read 
by pupils of the junior and senior high 
schools, while students of school and after 
leaving the secondary school, seem to show 
that somewhere above the primary grades 
pupils lose a love and appreciation for 
poetry. 

Tests and studies thus far seem to war- 
rant the following assumptions : 


1. The beauty of poetry originates in sound and 


imagery. 

2. The growth of imagery or symbolism should be 
a strong factor in supplementing the likes and 
dislikes of children, as a guide selecting the 
content of poetry for a curriculum. 

3. In the primary grades children desire poetry of 
the symbolic type rather than the factual or 
didactic type. 

4. The miscellaneous selection of poetry in the 
elementary grades, thereby disregarding growth 
of imagery, seldom prepares a pupil for the 
imagery of Keats, Shelley, etc., with the result 
that these authors are read by ‘few high-school 

students outside the classroom. 
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5. Most pupils in all grades appreciate poetry 


when read and interpreted by a good reader. 


6. It is the exceptional pupil who can interpret 


through his own resources the poetry of his own 
grade. 

7. If a similar reaction from pupils is expected in 
the field of poetry as in the field of prose, our 
teaching of poetry is an absolute failure. 


8. In two years of supervision prior to this cam- 


paign pupils rarely were known to appear for 
an audience reading with a selection of poetry 
voluntarily chosen; during the past year, in 
schools participating in this campaign this was 
seen in most audience reading programs. 

As a result of these studies and confer- 


ences of groups of teachers, a campaign for 
the improvement of instruction in the appre- 
ciation of poetry was outlined as follows: 


I. Suggested Procedure 


1. Analyze and measure the appreciation of 
pupils by their reactions to the chief 
elements of poetry; namely, rhythm, sound, 
imagery, word painting, etc. Suggested 
activities for evaluation: 

a) Teacher reading poems informally from 
reading content of the grade. 

b) Teacher reading in like manner from 
poetry content one, two, or three years 
below grade of pupil. 

c) Pupils, who read well, as in a and b. 

d) Pupils repeating poetry of their own 
choice. 

2. Make a survey of children’s difficulties in 
ability to read, ability to appreciate the 
elements of poetry, etc. 

3. Prepare material, methods, devices, etc., 
for improying individual pupils. 

4. Demonstrate in class principles and methods 
being studied and used. 


II. Steps in Plan 


1. Test pupils in their abilities to read, to 
listen, and to appreciate poetry of their 
own grade and of lower grades. 

2. Record results. 

3. Give pupils the opportunity of making 
rhyme and verse. Record their reaction. 

4. Keep record of work done and of remedial 
plans. 

5. Expose pupils of upper grades to poetry of 
lower grades. Keep record of voluntary 
readings. 

6. Evaluate methods and devices employed. 
Record results. 






































7. Note difficulties presented in each grade, as 
to appreciation of figures of speech, as to 
self-consciousness, sensitiveness to criti- 
cism, etc. 

8. List suitable material for each grade. 


III. Guiding Principles 
1. Setting up objectives. 

a) Appreciation of beauty as expressed in 
rhythm, rhyme, pictures, word painting, 
etc. Pleasurable appreciation and not 
information is the objective. 

2. Leading pupils to read poetry through their 
own volition. 

3. Training pupils to interpret poetry through 
their own resources as they interpret prose. 

4. Leading pupils to read and to interpret short 
poems in audience reading. 

5. Preparing programs of the reading of short 
poems. 


IV. Difficulties 


1. Lack of graded material. 

2. Pupils who are poor readers. 

3. Pupils who have no sense of rhythm, sound, 
imagery, etc. 

4. Pupils of the adventurous age—reluctant to 
show the finer sentiments. 

5. Pupils who see beauty nowhere. 








V. Criteria for Evaluating Appreciation 

1. Knowledge of the author’s life. 

2. Ability to see common characteristics in 
prose stories and in poetry. 

3. Ability to illustrate poetry. 

4. Ability to show by movement or line on 
blackboard the rhythm of poetry. 

5. Ability to express both the prosaic and poetic 
forms of a thought. 

6. Ability to understand the material of which 
poetry is made. 

7. Ability to feel the swing, emotion, and 
imagery of poetry. 


VI. Criteria for Evaluating Instruction in the 

Appreciation of Poetry 

1, Pleasure expressed by children in repeating 
poetry. 

2. Achievement in making rhyme and verse. 

3. Voluntary reading of poetry found in class- 
room library. 

4. Emotion expressed in the beauty of rhythm, 
sound, and imagery. 

5. Appreciation of the poetic expression of 
plain thoughts. 

6. Reaction of pupils to the reading of poems 
by the teacher, or the best readers of the 
class. 
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7. Frequency of requests made by pupils fy 
the repeating and the reading of 
8. Amount of poetry voluntarily learned, 
Data from these tests and studies will 
organized and tabulated, with the hope thy 
the results of these studies may prove help 
ful to other teachers interested in the prob 
lems set forth in our study. 


PERMANENT RESULTS 


If social efficiency is the objective in se. 
ondary education, the training in habits and 
the development of interests in the field of 
literature by students of our high schoos 
will be expressed in the lives of students 
and citizens, either after finishing a gives 
subject or leaving school. Is the test of 
teaching poetry then to be found in th 
quantity and quality of poetry voluntarily 
read by students when not under the diret 
influence of the teaching, or in the verbd 
and intellectual responses of teacher 
ments ? 


The following survey just made woul 
indicate that the teaching of poetry in th 
high school of St. Louis in a very smal 
degree cultivates a love for reading poetry. 
The following questionnaire was sent t 
each of the fourteen library centers in & 
Louis, with the request by Dr. Bostwick, 
the librarian, that each library staff report 
after sixty days. During this interval th 
members of the staff in each center ust 
every opportunity to interview students 
calling for poetry material. This procedure 
it seems would give considerable validity ® 
the replies of the first three question 
Other factors, such as home libraries 
magazines, etc., enter into the sources @ 
poetry material read by adults, so that tt 
validity of the replies to questions fow 
and five is much lessened. The following 
is a summary of the replies received from 
the fourteen library centers. The reply 
any question is the common verdict of 
entire staff of a library center: 
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1. (e) Do high-school students take from the public 
library, upon their own volition apparently, books of 
poetry? (b) If so, in small or large numbers? 


(a) Seldom 10 (b) Small 10 
No + None 4 


2. When students of high schools call for poetry 
content, what seems to have been the nature of the 
assignment on the part of the teacher? 


A given number of lines or a definite poem.... 9 
Standard and modern.............---+-+++- 2 
General works of poets rather than specific.... 1 


tots eedeuuaben 1 
eta ccdegeue aus 8 
Attempting.......... 5 


4. (c) Do adults after leaving high school read 
poetry? (b) If s0, what types of poetry? 





(a) Yes 6 Recs ican eiies 4 6 
No 3 Narrative and lyric... 2 
Few 5 Dramatic and lyric... 1 

Standard and contem- 
DOTRY. oe cence eves 1 


5. (2) Are people reading modern poetry? (b) 
Standard poetry? 


(a) Yes 7 (6) Yes 5 
No 1 No 2 
Few 6 Few 7 


Elements of English Related to the Judg- 


ment of Poetry in Grade XI, by JosEPH 
SHACHTMAN (Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1929, pp. 51). 


This is a study of the relationship between 
certain “elements’’ of English as they are related 
to the judgment of poetry in grade XI. The 
elements studied are: correct usage, formal grammar, 
general intelligence, and understanding of literary 
passages. By means of standardized tests in 
language and literature involving somewhat in- 
tricate correlation studies, the author comes to 
these conclusions: first, there is a low but positive 
relationship between a knowledge of grammar and 
good usage and the ability to judge poetry; second, 
of the elements of English tested, the one that 
correlated most highly with the ability to judge 
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ADULT POETRY ISSUE 


During the year 1928, the total adult cir- 
culation of books in St. Louis was 1,692,- 
724, of which number 24,321 volumes were 
poetry or a little less than 1% per cent. 
In 1929 the total adult circulation of books 
was 1,734,873 with 24,743 volumes of 
poetry, the percentage of poetry remaining 
almost identically the same. Having no 
data upon the proportional part adult poetry 
issue is of the total adult circulation in 
other places, no comment is made upon this 
data. 

If the criterion of success in teaching 
poetry is the amount of poetry read by 
pupils uninfluenced by suggestions and as- 
signments of the teacher, there is much lost 
motion and wasted energy in our efforts to 
teach an appreciation of poetry. If the 
same reaction on the part of the pupil in 
the field of reading poetry is expected as in 
the field of reading prose literature, then 
our teaching is still less futile. The first 
step in bringing about a change in the re- 
sults of teaching of poetry is a redistribu- 
tion of poetry through the grades and an 
exposure of pupils to large quantities of 
poetry of all grades, and less studying and 
analyzing of poetry. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


poetry is comprehension of literary passages; and 
third, mental ability correlated more highly with 
ability to judge poetry than did any of the elements 
of English tested. 

This is a neat, compact, scholarly piece of work. 
The chief applicative value of the study would 
seem to be that grammar and usage work should be 
separated from the work in literature, especially 
in poetry. There is a useful bibliography. 

Watter Barnes 


Articulation in English Between the High 
School and College, by WILLIAM EUGENE 
VAUGHAN, (Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1929, pp. 
76). 

This is a study of freshman English in twenty-one 
State-supported Southern higher educational in- 
stitutions and the senior English in their accredited 
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high schools. By means of catalogue investiga- 
tions, high-school courses of study, questionnaires 
and correspondence, a survey of educational 
magazines, and by some tests and a survey of fresh- 
man college composition, the author comes to 
certain conclusions concerning the articulation of 
English between the high school and college. 

Some of the conclusions are such as would easily 
be confirmed by common observation. That there 
is a lack of articulation between these educational 
agencies is clear. When, however, one attempts 
to secure a greater degree of articulation by means 
of accepting the opinion of either high-school or 
college teachers, the results can hardly be accepted 
at face value. The conclusion, that “much of the 
work in the mechanics of writing and all the English 
g:ammar done in the freshman college year should 
be covered in high school,” and the statement that 
“high-school seniors do not meet the expectations 
of freshman English instructors in a knowledge of 
the elemental facts of literature,” have little weight 
or significance. What a student of the subject 
would accept as a means of securing closer articula- 
tion between the two institutions is an attempt to 
give philosophical orientation to both high-school 
and college teachers of English. It is not so much 
that there is lack of understanding between the two 
institutions as that probably both are wrong in their 
educational objectives. Certainly the attempt to 
decide what English should be taught in high school 
by culling the statements of either high-school and 
college teachers of English is vain and futile. 
Furthermore, the fact that only a relatively small 
per cent of high-school students continue their 
education in college is ignored in this study. 

The chief value of this investigation would seem 
to be the necessity of bringing high-school and 
college teachers of English together in some common 
objective. 

Watrter Barnes 


Words (Second Revised Edition), by 
Rupert P. SoRELLE aND CHARLEs W. Kitt 
(The Gregg Publishing Company, New 
York, pp. 192). 


The test that is wholly concerned with the study 
of the vernacular of industry is in constant need of 
revision. New words and new meanings for old 
words spring up overnight in the fertile fields of 

The 1929 Revised Edition of Words accurately 
reflects the enriched vocabulary of the present-day 
business man, and the organization of its subject 
matter is in accord with the latest pedagogic findings. 
Every student of business should have a copy at his 
elbow for study and convenient reference. 
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Five hundred “Spelling Demons." 5 
lessons. 


Part II. Word analysis according to simple 
rules, with definitions and use in business ge. 
tences. 19 lessons. 

Part III. Common prefixes and suffixes ¢ 
lessons. 

Part IV. Homonyms, synonyms, antonyms, 
13 lessons. 

Part V. New words clearly defined. 8 lesson 
Part VI. Technical vocabulary of over 3,0y 
words. 51 lessons. 

Student’s Supplement, consisting of specially 
ruled blank sheets for each of the six parts, toh 
used in recording special review lists and af 
ditional words of interest to the individaj 
student. 

Alphabetical Index to over 5,000 words, giving 
page on which each word is treated—a gra 
time saver. 


Exercise Blanks (in pad form) for use with ths 
second revised edition of Words furnish a om 
venient method for the student to write each 
from dictation. ; 
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Junior High School English, Books 
and Two, by CLaupre E. Crumpton. Book 
Three by Craupre E. Crumpton a® 
Jaxes F. Hosic (American Book Com 


pany, 1928). 


This three-book series of English texts for juni 
high-school pupils is informed throughout by a 
clearly defined, modern philosophy of education 
and is filled to the brim with clever devices af 
procedures. It deals for the most part wi 
language activities that are of practical and i= 
mediate importance to young people. It is wi 


The books are perhaps somewhat reminiscent d 
the earlier language books in the piecemeal organi 
tion, but the constructive, dynamic elements a 
well developed, and the treatment of the mechani 
is skillful. In the opinion of the present review! 
the books contain somewhat too large a p 
of grammar material and are somewhat too insistet 
upon mere correctness. 


On the whole, however, the series should & 
welcomed as a serious and thoughtful and promising 
attempt to solve the intricate and baffling problem 
of language training for young people in the junio 
high-school area. 





Watrer Barnes 
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The Great Investment, by Tuomas H. 
Briccs, (Harvard University Press, 1930, 


pp. x+143). 


In the Inglis Lecture of 1930 Professor Briggs 
has stimulated widespread thought and discussion 
of the relation between the public schools and the 
State. The emphasis is placed largely on the 
necessity of so planning the curricula of public 
schools of all levels that they may inculcate the 
knowledge, the attitudes, and the loyalties necessary 
to perpetuate all that we consider good in our 
society. 

Professor Briggs discusses in detail the causes of 
the failure of our present school organization to 
achieve this result, and points the way to a revision 
ot public education for the purpose of attaining this 
aim. The book will amply repay careful and 
thoughtful reading. 

A. D. W. 
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Cloth Binding, $2.00 
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ENGLISH AT WORK 


By ELIZABETH HILL SPALDING 


A positive and constructive basal text for a 
beginning high school course in composition 


“The thing that moved me was the author’s use of instruction in English 
to bring out the native self—the individuality—of children. This author 
was plainly aiming at real self-expression and seemed to know how to get 
it. To this end she had based her instruction on literary selections that 
were bound to engage the student’s interest. And her suggestions invari- 
ably showed appreciation of educational principles and child nature.”— 
Dr. Frank McMurry in the Introduction 


Send for further information 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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Strayer-Upton Junior Mathematics 


By Georce D. Strayer, Ph.D., Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and CLirrorp B. Upton, Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Book One $0.88 Book Two $0.92 


HESE books are intended for the first and second years 

of the junior high school, and belong to a three-book series 
covering the work for all three years. They contain a correla- 
tion of arithmetic, geometry, and the formula as an introduc- 
tion to the algebraic method, but they place the first chief em- 
phasis on arithmetic and its practical applications. 
The work is very carefully graded. The explanations are clear 
and to the point. Checking is demanded throughout. The 
problems are practical, up to date and numerous, and provide 
for individual differences. The work includes graphs and 
intuitive geometry. 
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